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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 
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EVIDENCE IN FAVOUR OF THE EXISTENCE OF EPISCOPACY, AS A DISTINCT ORDER,IN Tuy 
FIRST CENTURY, 


ot 


W: will now shew the subject in 
another light. For this purpose let one 
fact be granted, which was never denied 
by any candid adversary of primitive 
episcopacy, Namely, that this order, in 
the sense contended for, was actually 
existing and generally established as 
early as the year 160, Now the mere 
existence of an institution affords a 
presumption that it has existed so long 


as nothing can be proved to the contrary, 


and this presumption throws the burden 
of the proof on the party denying; it 
is, however, not meant to msist upon 
that advantage, but to call for another 
account of this phenomenon on the 
fair and equitable ground, that, as the 
existence of episcopacy at the period 
now before us is linked to.a chain of 
circumstantial evidence, which runs 
through the period immediately pre- 
ceding up tothe apostolic age, the con- 


clusion drawn from that evidence must 


either be allowed at once, or overturn- 
ed by inferences equally cautious. from 
authorities of equal antiquity. But, in 
addition to the slender reasons which 
have been already considered, ne at- 
tempt, so, far as I know, has hitherto 
been made to account for an appearance, 
so prominent and striking as that of the 
universally allowed existence of a pro- 
per episcopacy in the middle of the 
second century, but by supposing a 
secret and. progressive usurpation to 
have taken place upon the primitive 
rights of the presbytery. 

On this supposition here is'a strange 
phenomenon indeed:—the primitive 
martyrs and confessors acting ina man- 


(Continued from p. 4.) 


ner at once unprincipled and absurd; 
from the most undesigning of mankind 
converted into intriguing politicians, 
usurping power while themselves 
were objects of persecution; and solicit. 
ing by false pretensions a station which 
daily exposed them to die for the truth. 
But the solution of this fact, as given 
by the advocates of presbytery, is still 
more strange: personal . preeminence 
in the church was brought about im- 
perceptibly; or, in other words, an 
insensible revolution took place! 
Does history then or experience 
teach us that power has so few charms 
for the heart of man, as to be abandon- 
ed to every bold pretender without a 
struggle ora remonstrance ; or is ecc/e- 
stastical power alone. exempt from the 
general fascination? Revolutions, indeed, 
in taste and sentiment, in languages 
and habits, are yearly and insensibly 
taking place in the world; but revolu- 
tions in order and government are 
things anxiously observed, and deeply 
felt, and long remembered. ©The man- 
agement of an obscure-club of mechan: 
ics could not pass from a committee to 
a president, without producing debates 
with which the parish would ring. If 
then a similar revolution had taken 
place at this time in church govern- 
ment, what might be expected in the 
writings of the earliest fathers ? Narra- 
tives, remonstrances, appeals, replies, 
rejoinders, the natural effusions of 
minds heated by contention, or zealous 
for rights, struggling on the one hand 
to seize, and on the other to retain au: 
thority. Yet I will venture to affirm, 
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that in these compositions no traces of ‘man, that at the period I have assum- 
dissension can be discovered but these ed (the year one hundred and. )the 
in which the faity © stituted one party effect of such a struggle, as ¢ sup- 
and the clergy the other. Ecclesiastics posed, must have been a diversity of 
were then bound to one another by ties, Constitutions ;1n one city, for instance, 
which. neither interest nor ambition an aspiring presbyter would have sub- 
were able to separate ; they were mor- dued his brethren ; in another, the equal 
tified to all aspiring views by fellow- humility, or equal spirit and vigilance 
ship in sufferings. of the clergy, would have preserved 
Supposing, again, a total silence on the primitive parity, so that the chris- 
the subject#from the cessation of scrip- tlan world In this part of the second 
ture evidence to the period assumed, century would have exhibited a motley 
how small is the interval (little more group of presbyteries and bishoprics; 
than sixty yéars) to be accounted for; for it is not within the bounds of pro- 
how powerful end certain must have. bability to suppose, that in every place, 
been the operation of principles then at the same time, a race of men should 
established upon the age immediately have arisen equally bold and ambitious 
preceding ;-and how clearly dothe feat- and, what is much more, that they 
ures of episcopacy, when she emerges. should have met with the same uni- 
with unclouded brightness in the mid- form and silent acquiescence. This 
| die of the second century, proclaim-her is to suppose every city in Christen- 
of the same family with that, which be- dom to have produced a tyrant and 
came-partially obscured in the conclu. none a patriot. 


sion of the first. It may be froved, The establishment of christianity, 
hat the angeis.of the apocalypse were with its first constitution, whatever it 
bishops ; and, as we find by the confes- was, cannot be accounted for but by 
sion of all parties, the same hierarchy supposing a course of miraculous in- 
established (and that witha Consistence terventions in its behalf: but in the 
which no order of things immediately course of -a single century the unre- 
assumes) within sixty years after, how corded, unresisted, universal recep- 
isthe profound silence of contemporary tion of another order would have re- 
writers, on. the subject of usurpation, quired nothing less than an equal in- 


to be accounted for, but by supposing : 
that there was no such thing; or how > ee a0 =— understandings and 


, is the fact of the existence of episcopa- 
cy to be accounted for, but by ieceie What account then can be given of 
! that it had exisced from the beginning? fact, which noone ever denied or, 
The mere continuance of an old estab- Probably, doubted 3, that at this period 
lishment may easily fail of being direct- (A.C. 160) episcopacy was established 
ly noticed. in the records of the times; without a rival, not only in the great 
but the commencement of a new one Cities; not only ina few central pro. 
could not be overlopked. : vinces, of which the leading ministers 

Another question arising out of this ight, by a stretch of conjecture, be 
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0 hypothesis, and not easily answered by supposed te carry on a concerted pian ; 
$ it, is, under -what favourable circum. but to the very extremity of the Ro- 
f tances episcopal encroachmentbecame “man Empire, wherever the gospel it- 
5 a Universal as it seems to have been self had been established? I would 


\- unregarded? The propagation of the ask, what account can be given of this 
e gospel has been ascribed by sy infidel fact but continuance and not usurpa- 


1° to the overruling hand of iis great au- tion? Poor and remote cities were 
;, thor; but by what hand were the silent out of the reach of change; they 
of lootsteps of this consequent usurpation were not worth a revolution. Had 
1S conducted from city to city and from presbytery ever been planted in such 
1d Province to province, so that at length situations a century before, it would 
ul ho vestige of pure and primitive equal- have been found there still. 

0; ity remained in the ‘church ? | 


( My last argunfent shall be drawn 
It cannot but strike every thinking fromthe authority of tradition, an in- 
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vidious and suspected word which I 
have purposely chosen, because I 
think UHBE in the great controversy 
betweet@the Romish and Protestant 
Churches, the one party had raised 
this species of proof to an height 
which it Could not support ; the other 
have sunk it so low as to affect the 
general credibility. of historical evi- 
dence. But asthe ground of all our 
reasonings on this subject, it will be 
necessary to transcribe two passages 
from Irenzus, one of which was ad- 
verted.to above. TZraditionem itaygue 
~afiostolorum in toto mundo manifestatam 
adest fiersficere omnibus gui vera velint 
pidere, et habemus annumerare eos qui 
ab afrostolis tnstituti. efiiscofii in eccle- 
sits, ef sticcessores eornm usgue ad nos. 
From such a barbarous version, in 
which alone the greater part of this 
venerable work is now to be found, I 
turn with pleasure to the following 
passage, which has been fortunately 
preserved in the original Greek.. The 
English reader, however, will be sa- 
tisfied with a faithful version. “The 
apostles having founded the Church 
(of Rome,) committed the administra- 
tion of the bishopric to Linus. --Of 
this Linus, Paul maketh mention in 
his epistlésto Timothy. To him suc- 
ceeded Anencletus;, after him, and in 
the third place from the apostles, the 
bishopric devolved upon Clemens, who 
also had seen the apostles. and con- 
ferred with them, and had still their 
preaching sounding in his ears, and 
their tradition before his eyes; and 
not he alone, for as yet many were 
left alive, who had been taught by the 
apostles. This Clemens was succeed- 


ed by Enuarestus, and Euarestus by . 


Alexander: afterwards Xystus, the 
sixth from the apostles, was constitut- 
ed bishop, and next Telesphorus, who 
afterwards glorified Ged by martyr- 
dom. Then followed Hyginus, and 
after him Pius, whose successor was 
Anicetus, who was followed by Soter, 
and now this station is filled by Eleu- 
therius, twelfth in order from the 
apostles.” 

This is tradition: let us, therefore, 
fairly weigh its credibility. In allthis 
chain there are only two links of oral 
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evidence, that which connects the j, 
telligencé of Irenzus with Polycary 
and of Polycarp with St. John. Noy, 
allowing the authenticity of this cit. 
‘tion, which has neyer been doubte, 
there are only two ways of eludin, 
the information which it contains ; on, 
by supposing that Irenzus meant ,, 
deceive ;- another, that he was himsel 
deceived. To repel the accusation of 
fraudulent designs let it be remen. 
bered, that the passage in. question js 
found, not in a work directly histori. 
cal, but controversial; that the facts 
asserted are not points to be proved, 
but assumed as previously proved, o 
rather as universally assented to, the 
episcopal succession being. merely 
quoted as the channel: through which 
certain orthodox doctrines were alles. 
ed to have been conveyed. Had these 
facts been designedly falsified, the bis. 
hop of: Lyons had to contend with 
adversaries not deficient either in 
acuteness or information. The Valen- 
tinians were not illiterate fanatics, but, 
like the other casts of Gnosticism, 
men whose minds were overrun with 
false and fantastic science. Every 
thing asserted lay within the compass 
of little more than a century, in a 
learned and inquisitive age, and in the 
most cultivated portion. of the earth. 
Had, therefore, a fraud been intended, 
if there were no such order or suc- 
cession as was pretended, what had the 
writer to expect but inevitable detec- 
tion and disgrace? © _ 

But neither was Irenzeus bimself 
deceived ; for when a man publishes 
to the world what he has seen with his 
own eyesand heard with his own ears; 
or when he affirms a fact of public no- 
toricty, ora series of facts of wninter- 
rupted continuance, which are happet- 
ing at the very time he writes in 2 
neighbouring city ; this is not tradi. 
tion but original and authentic intelll- 
gence. Such was the knowledg¢ 
which Irenzeus had of Polycarp in his 
early days; such also was the fact 


that Eleutherius was then bishop of 


Rome. Every thing tends to confirm 
these circumstances: with respect l0 
the first, Irenzeus was a native Asia 
tic; as to the second, a friendly and 
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charitable correspondence was then 
maintained between different chur- 
ches, and the intercouse between Rome 
Bond Lyons in the time of Verus was 
not less direct, and probably not much 
jess frequent, than between London 
and Edinburgh at present. But of 
what he affirms concerning. the per- 
sous whose names appear in this cata- 
logue, and who were out of his recol- 
lection; Of the information derived to 
him through Polycarp from the apos- 
tles; and of the conclusions in favour 
of their common order to be derived 
from thence, a different account must 
be given. I assert then that a tradi- 
tion, consisting of two steps only, 
conveyec by men of allowed integrity 
and clear understandings, not embrac- 
ing minute Circumstances, nor con- 
fined to single facts, however impor- 
tant, but referring to a whole order of 
things, to the discipline and govern- 
ment of the society, to which the in- 
formant belonged, points which agitat- 
ed all the feelings and engrossed much 
of the attention of that society: I as- 
sett that such a tradition could not be 
false. 

The following illustration will set 
this idea in a clearer light. If, in de- 
fect of all contemporary written evi- 
dence, it were told me by aman of 
sense and probity, who had received 
the same account from one who had 
been a party in the transaction, that in 
the civil wars of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the usurper Cromwell had vio- 
lently turned the House of Commons 
out of doors, I might not possibly 
yield the same full and undoubting 
assent to this story that ‘I should have 
done, had it been written and pub- 
lished at the time, yet my doubts 
would not be considerable. But to 
the minute circumstances of the nar. 



























































ralive, as whether Cromwell entered 
the house at ten o’clock or eleven, 
covered or uncovered, with his sword 
drawn or by his side; whether his at- 
tendants remained in the lobby, ad- 
vanced half way up the -house, or be- 
set the speaker’s chair; to these as 
related through the channel of the 
ost unsuspected tradition I should 
Not decm much regard to be due. But 
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if the intelligence conveyed through 
this short and unbroken chain of tésti- 
mony were some great outline of tra- 
dition, like the following, that, for-a 
certain number of years in the last 
century, the existence of regal and 
episcopal authority in England was 
suspended -and afterwards restored, 
this information wou!d not only claim 
the fullest assent at present, but, if 
committed to writing (the authenticity 
of that writing being proved;) would 
be entitled to the same regard a thou- 
sand years hence. | . 
The comparison between the two 
cases may be drawn still closer... Dr. 
Morley, bishop of Winchester, & great 
actor and sufferer in the same unhap- 
py times, diced in 1684: the pious and 
amiable Wilson, bishop of Man,' was 
bern in 1663, was therefore twenty- 
one years of age at’the death of bishop 
Morley; and, consequently, “might 
have conversed with him. Bishop 
Wilson died in 1755, and is remem- 
bered by several persons yet alive. 
Were a modern divine, or a bishop, 
if you please, who had conversed with 
Dr. Wilson, as he is supposed to have 
done with Dr. Morley; in a contro- 
versy with the Dissenters of the pre- 
sent day, to affirm, on this: authority,. 
the prior existence, the ‘ temporary 
suspension, and lastly, the final resto- 
ration of the episcopal order, nearly a 
century and a half ago, in defect of all 
written evidence on the subject, would 
it be reasonable to reject this proof at 
a remote period of time, the written 
record being allowed to be authentic? 
I should think it unreasonable in the 
highest degree. 

If thus much fs conceded (and it 
cannot be denied) to the testimony of 
Irenzus, it will lay the hypothesis of 
original parity among the ministers of 
the church, and a successive usurpa- 
tion by certain individuals upon the 
rights of the body, under the follow- 
ing difficulties. Either Irenzus was 
unacquainted with the rank and office 
of one of the most distinguished cha- 
racters in the church, and one to whom 
he had familiarly been known; or 


secondly, Polycarp was an usurper ; 
or lastly, St. John himself, in his de- 
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clining years, did at least connive (I 
put this supposition in the most decent 
and favourable terms) at the introduc- 
tion and progress of a new and domi- 
neering regimen in the church. 

Lastly, lf we fix the date of this pas- 
sage in Irenzus, according to the com- 
mon accounts, at A. C. 178, which is 
eighteen years lower than episcopacy 
is allowed to be found in the church, 
Eleutherius was a bishop in the sense 
contended for; but in Irenzus, not 
merely the same word is: employed, 
but it is employed in the same singu- 
lar and appropriate sense to denote 
the functions of Polycarp, of Eleuthe- 
rius, and of the predecessors of the 
latter at Rome. Whatever, therefore, 
Eleutherius then was, Polycarp had 
been: Polycarp had been constituted 
what he was under the auspices and 
authority of one apostle atleast: Eleu- 
therius was a bishop in the strictest 
sense: episcopacy, therefore, in the 
same sense; is an apostolical constitu- 
tion. 

For the same reason the predeces- 
sors of Eleutherius were bishops also. 
Included as they are in the same se- 
ries, deduced in chronological order ; 
holding their offices for life; distin- 
guished from ‘the body of the clergy ; 
not losing their genealogy after a few 
years in a cloud of obscure and equal 
presbyters; but preserving their line 
unentangled to its origin—the allowed 
episcopacy of the second century is 
identified with the ecclesiastical regi- 
men of the first: the consequence of 
which is, that efiscofacy was instituted 
by the afiostles, and therefore comes 
Jrom God, os ) 


ee oes 


Tue following communication reach- 
ed us before the publication of J. P.’s 
letter on the same subject, in our last 
number (p. 69;) and although we do 
not attach so much importance to the 
discussion as our correspondents seem 
to do, yet, as the disputed passage 
is involved in real difficulty, we think 
it right to give them an opportunity of 
stating their sentiments upon it.* 


* We have sometimes been greatly sur- 
prised atthe confidence with which sensible 
men have ventured to adyance their own ih- 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Oi caguine: Ta wriupwlina rparouy & Suravra, 
d's ob Wrsupa)inos Ta TApxine, 
Ign. ad. Eph, 
The carnal cannot do the works of the: spirit 
neither the spiritual things carnal. 

THE erroneous statementof G. §,O!p 
M. Vol. Ii. No. 11, has induced me 1 
send you some additional remarks op 
Rom. vii 14, &c. I do this with much 
reluctance, after the forbearing reply 
of Paulinus; and because I feel as jj 
controversy did not become me. Being, 
however, charged with intentions, of 
which f am not conscious, and held up 
as attempting. to fritter away the truth, 
there can be little impropriety in exo. 
nerating myself from such imputation, 
When we have made tp our minds on 
a subject, we may think it plain and 
obvious; but the passage under consi. 
deration is so fur from being so in 
reality, that the most pious and learned 
are not agreed as lo its true meaning. 
Even the penetrating Jerome, in his 
answer to the inquiries of the pious and 
zealous Aglesia, confesses, that it isa 
subject involved in many difficulties 
Nor has your correspondent antiquity in 
his favour. The interpretation, which he 
thinks plain and obvious, owes its credit 
and authority.to Augustin; and is not 
countenanced by any preceding writer 
of distinction. The more ancient fa 
thers saw, indeed, the difficulty of the 
passage, and its liability to abuse ; but 
their expositions rather guard the igno. 
rant, and caution the vicious against 
applying it to St. Paul, the confirmed 
christian, than oppose any such inter- 
pretation maintained by men of piety 
and talents. 

Paulinus rests the weight of his i0- 
terpretation on the following marks of 
good.in the soul. ‘ He disallows and 
hates the evil which he does, insomuch 
“that it is not so properly he who docs 
it as sin that dweileth in him; he con 
sents to the law that it is good, he 
delights in it after the inner man, he 
serves-it withthe mind,. he himself 
serves it.” 

With due deference to Paulinus, ! 
beg leave to suggest the reasons which 


terpretations of this text as almost infallible: 


, 


differing from their own, as if there al 
no toom for doubt respecting its true Impo™ 
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induce me to believe that the passages, 
to which he alludes, are strictly appli- 
cable to the case of any unregenerate 
erson Of an informed’ conscience, 
whether a professing christian or a 
peathen. | : 

1, Sincere repentance implies a 
change of mind and conduct, a sorrow 
for and 2 forsaking of sin; and it is 
equally true, that every real penitent 
begins a new life by putting away his 
preatest sins. When his conscience 


Ibecomes more and more enlightened, 


other offences, not at first visible, are 
seen, felt, repented of, and forsaken. 
But the word of God affords instances 
of characters approving of, and delight- 
ing in, what is good, without depart- 
ing from sin and yielding to God the 
fruits of a christian life: of this des- 
cription was Herod. He heard John 
the Baptist with pleasure, and did many 
ood things; while, at the same time, 
he lived in the allowed transgression 
of the seventh commandment; and 
even added, also, to his other sins, the 
positive breach of the sixth. 

2. The position ¥ have laid down is- 
countenanced by our Lord, in his des- 
cription of the stony-ground hearers, 
which we must allow to be a. just 
description, being delineated by him 
“to whom all hearts be open.”’ They 
received the divine word with atten- 
tion, approbation, and delight; yet, 
nevertheless, their passions proved too 
strong for their convictions; for, in 
time of temptation, they fell away. 

3. What [ have advanced is further 
confirmed by the writings of such as 
had no other guide excent natural con. 
science. The outward and the inward 
man are noticed by the Stoic Cleanthes ; 
and they are somewhat eniarged upon, 
and their ojposition strongly marked, 
by Galen. 


Ti 708” Eo 6, 7s Borst, Sune, TovTe mot Peae 
Cov, we 
"Eye Aoyiomoy wav § RovAropecti Woieir, 

Bari Atnoy ye WAnY omals ei mov BAL. 

Qs ay criIuma trav? comes vyernzitas. 


“What is that which thou desirest, 
O.my soul ? Answer me. I have rea- 
Son to do every action to. which my will 
inclines me. ‘Truly that is royal; but 
yet, on the other hand, tell me, by what 

Christ, Obsery. No, 27. 
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means these things may be performed 
as I could wish.” This passage bears 
a striking similarity to the eighteenth 
verse. * To will is present with me, 
but how to perform that which is good 
I find not.” 

These opposite inclinations have led 
some persons, not favoured by Revela- 
tion, to an opinion that man has two 
souls ; the one inciting him to good, the 
other to evil. This is illustrated in the 
case of Araspas, recorded in Xeno- 
phon’s Cyropedia, book vi. p. 328. 
Araspas gives this as a reason why he 





felt, at the same time, a love for things - 


honourable and things shameful ; and 
why he had, at the same time, a will 
and an aversion to the same actions ; 
and then he adds,crav ev 9 ayaSn (xboyn) 
xearn, Te narw teal Teles” orav de » FOP, 
Te uryen extyepeiras. “* When the 
good soul rules, honourable thmgs are 
accomplished; but when the evil pre- 
vails, shameful things are undertaken’ 
Now, setting aside the opinion of Aras- 
pas as to the cause, his experience is 
very similar to that described, ver. 21, 
22323. iigss “pany Ne). Gee 

As to this point, Ovid affords an ad- 
ditional testimony in his Metamorpho. 
ses, Book vil. where he introduces 
Medea, making the following reflec. 
tion, in a conflict between reason and 
passion, in which the latter gains the 
ascendency. he 

Video meliora, proboque 

Deteriora sequor, rn . 
“¢f see and approve better things, I follow 

worse,” ee “% 

If it be asked why the Jew describ- 
ed by St. Paul, or why St. Paul, as a. 
Jew, did not always feel this conflict 
between the flesh and the spirit, the 
answer is evident. ‘Lhere isa manifest 
difference between the character he 
personifies and that of one who gives 
the rein to yicious indulgences. St. 
Paul, being of the stock of Israel, cir- 
cumcised the eighth day, brought up at 
the feet of Gamaliel, exemplary in the 
highest degree in his outward deport. 
ment, even touching the righteousness 
which is of the law blameless, and hav- 
ing a zeal for God, though misguided; 
it is scarcely surprising, that, until the 
Lord touched his heart by applying the 


commandment in ail its spirituality and 
ys 
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extent, he should not see himself a lost 
sinner, needing redemption through 
the atonementof Christ, . Nor is it any 
uncommon thing for persons of very 
inferior pretensions to those of. St. 
Paul, to sin against God without a sense 
of the guilt and condemnation which 
they incur thereby. Such was the con- 
dition of the Jews while their minds 
were blinded by the false expositions 
of the Scribes and Pharisees. 

‘The following additional reasons 
seem fo me to confirm my former in- 
terpretation. 

1. The words “ carnal,’ sold under 
sin;’? and the synonymous expression 
“ living after the flesh,” are uniformly 
employed by St. Paul, in every other 
place, to characterize the ungodly sin- 
ner, or the very defective christian ; 
and they are not used, in any other 
Sense, by any inspired writer. See 
Rom. viii. 6, 7. 1 Cor. ili. 1, 3, 4. 
1 Kings xxi. 20. 2 Kings xvii. 17. 
Rom. vili. 5, 13. Gal. vi. 8.° Now, I 
think, the judgment of ‘the apostle, in- 
dependent of inspiration, would have 
suggested to him the impropriety of 
applying to himself, as a confirmed 
christian, terms which had been so em- 
ployed. This consideration alone car- 
ries such conviction to my mind, as to 
decide the point, were it strengthened 
by no other reason. 

2. It is a general rule, wherever a 
difficulty occurs in reading the Holy 
Scriptures, toollect the sense from 
Such other parts relating to the same 
subject as are plain and obvious, Now 
I know but of one expression relative 
to St. Paul, which bears any similarity 
to these before us. The apostle, in his 
First Epistle to Timothy, styles ‘Kim- 
self the chiéf of sinners. This expres- 
sion, however, when duly considered, 
proyes to be nothing more than a pre- 
sent reflection on past sactions. He 


styles himself the chief of sinners, be- : 


cause he had beer guilty of the greatest 
of sins. He had persecuted the Re- 
deemer of the world ; he had opposed 
the counsels of heaven; he had made 
havoc of the Church of God. See 


} Tim. i. 13, Acts ix. 4. vill. 3. These 
offences formed one of the most humi- 
liating circumstances of his life. Even 
when not inferior to the chief of the 


On Rom. vii. 14—25. 


[March, 


apostles in disintérestedness, knoy. 
ledge, zeal, and sanctity, he though; 
himself unworthy to be called an aDos. 
tle, because, he had persecuted th, 
Church of God. Compare 2 Cor, xi. 
with 1 Cor. xv. 9. Though as a sop 
of Adam, encompassed with sin an, 


infirmity, he disclaims all pretension; 


to perfection; yet perfection was his 
aim. Towards this mark he was cop. 
tinually pressing. It was his constanj 
endeavour to keep “a conscience yoj¢ 
of offence toward God and. towar( 
men.” His reflections, at the close of 
life, are as opposite as possible to those 
in. the passage we are considering, 
The person here described is “ carnal, 
sold under sin ;’’ there the apostle, 


brought by the grace of God to the end 


of his christian course, can say, “|! 
haye fought a good fight, I have. finisb- 
ed my course, I have kept the faith.” 
Finally, if the passage under conside- 
ration be one of those difficulties men- 
tioned by St. Peter, which practically 
to pervert is destruction; it is suffici. 
ently obvious in which interpretation 
thedanger lies. 

While, therefore, I agree with Pav- 
linus in his general statement, I must 
dissent from its present application ; 
and I really believe that an ungodly 
man, gladly concurring. with Paulinus 
that the passage referred to the apos- 
tle’s experience, would, nevertheless, 
charge him with explaining away ils 
plain and obyious sense, by restricting 
it to a few disallowed sins and infirni- 
ties. I am well aware that the inter- 
pretation of Paulinus is maintained by 
many persons of undoubted piety, strict 
integrity; and sound judgment, from 
an idea that such an interpretation tends 
most to humble man and exalt the Sa- 
viour; and indeed it must be granted, 
that we are but too prone to adopt un- 
scriptural grounds of justification. This 


is abundantly evident from the whole 


scope of the Epistle to the Galatians. 
We can hardly be two vigilant in guar¢- 
ing against such destructive errors; 
since even our sincerest duties and pul- 
est prayers need the atonement and in- 
tercession of Christ to render them ac- 
ceptable to God; but yet we should 
beware of confounding the good with 
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the bad. For,though the upright chris- 
tian be not of angelic purity, yet he is 
very far from being carnai,and the slave 
of sin. On the contrary, he is the 
Lord’s freeman: he serves him with 
filial affection. The Holy Scriptures 
uniformly maintain this distinction. 
As many;probably,will be lost by wrong 
notions of faith, as by delusive opinions 
of human merit, and against both we 
are equally guarded by the inspired 
writers, =~ 

With sincere regard for your disin- 
terested conduct, and hearty good wish- 
es for the success of your pious exer- 
tions; ~ T remain, &e. 

CLERICUS JUYENIS. 


EE 


ON COL. 1. 15, 


Tue discordant opinions which have 
agitated the christian world respecting 
the interpretation of Col. 1. 15, seem 
tohave had their origin, either in a 
want of attention to the proper meaning 
of the word xpwrorexes, or from the fear 
ofgiving any countenance to the use 
made of this passage by the adversa- 
ries of the divinity of Christ. To ren- 
der its signification as perspicuous as 
possible, it may not be impertinent to 
remark, that the Greeks frequently 
assign different meanings to the same 
word, distinguished by a difference of 
accent. It is needless to produce in- 
stances of this peculiarity, since they 
ate obvious to every reader. Your cor- 
respondent “Inquisitor” seems not to 
have sufficiently attended to. the dis- 
tinction between purer ance accented on 
the antep. and pawrorencs accented on 
the penult.. ~The latter is the word in- 
troduced by Homer (Il: ¢. v. 5), which 
is always used actively, and may be 
properly translated * primum enixa,” 

or “quze primum. peperit ;” indeed the 
passage’ being followed by # xpi esduse 
Toxeto, leaves us no room to doubt of its 
signification. But St. Paul, in the in- 
stance- under consideration, uses the 
Word wpwtdroxes With the accent on the 
antep. which is,I believe, constantly re- 
ceived in a passive sense, and rendered 
by « primogenitus,” -or ‘ qui pfimo 
partu editus fuit.”* Such is its evident 
‘ignification in Luke ii. 7. Rom, viii. 


‘On Col. i. 15..On John vy. 37. 139 


29, and various other places. This dis. 
tinction is maintained by the best lexi. 
cographers,as Step. Sued. Phavorin.&c. 
&c. Likewise in Ammon. xpi omotaid zac 
diaPopav Askew, we find the same doc- 
trine : - mpwToTouos mey m pom apeLvTévares é 
mparos TE xebeis" % purrore nos Os mwueoluT ovat, n 
waToY Tenoucd. 

The interpretation of Erasmus wilt 
be therefore entirely set aside by this 
distinction. If we adopt his transla- 
tion on the present occasion, why should 
we not adopt it likewise in the expres- 
SION wrpwrorexos exvexpwav, Which immedi- 
ately follows, and translate it, as some 
have done, * the efficient” or “ first 
raiser of the dead ?” The absurdity of 


‘such an exposition is obvious enough. 


Before we dismiss the subject it may 


“not be unseasonable to remark, what 


little cause for triumph will accrue to 
the Socinians, even from our interpre- 
tation. They indeed wish to persuade 
us, that the xpwroroxes, or “ first creat- 


ed,” must be necessarily a being of 


the same rank and denomination with 
the rest of created beings. . The ori- 
ginal, however, when properly trans- 
lated will bear no such interpretation. 

The very learned Bishop Horsley hath 
judiciously observed, that had the apos- 
tle intended to conyey to us their idea, 
he would have used the word xpwrex. 
tirtov, and the genius of the Greek lan- 
guage would have required it. Butby 
adopting the phrase = puraronay TOTK xTim 
viws, which is equivalent in si ignification 
to Texbevra po warns xtivews, he distinct- 
ly points out the divinity of the Son of 
God as existing in the bosom-of his fa- 
ther before all creation. It is thas 


likewise that Stephanus interprets the 


same sentence in Greg. Naz. 

Upon the whole, it seems evident, 
that the most legitimate translation of 
this passage is the literal one, viz. ‘the 
first-born of all creation, ” which has 


met with the approbation of Doddridge, 


and accords best with the Greek origi- 


nal. P, CAVANAH. 
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planes y. 37. ** The lather hath borne 
witnessof me. Ye have neither Aeard 
his voice (attended ta it) at any time 
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nor seen (discerned ) his eids¢ form, ap- 
pearance;’? compare Exod. xxiv. 17. 
(Septuagint) where, as in many other 
places of that version, «dos answers to 
the Hebrew mb sight, appearance. 

Our Lord had repeatedly declared, 
“If ye had known me, ye should have 
known my father also ;” ‘he that seeth 
me, seeth him that sent me ;”” “ hethat 
hath seen me, hath seen the father.” 
(John viii. 19. chap. xii. 45. chap. xiv.9.) 
From which declarations, and the whole 
tenour of the context, which contains an 
accusation agatnst the Jewish rulers 
for their blindness in not acknowledg- 
ing Him whom the father had sent, I 
think it may be gathered that «dos re- 
fers to that appearance of God in the 
person of Christ, of which his appear- 
ance in the: Shechinah was both a type 
and earnest, and which the jews, to 
whom our Lord addressed himself, did 
not discern. (John ix. 41.) 


The word shape, in our version, con- 
veys to an English reader a declara- 
tion similar to that made by Moses, 
Deut. iv. 15, when he warned the peo. 
ple from making to themselves any 


image of the infinite and invisible Je- 
hovah ; which not bejng the error the 
Jews were then exposed to, does not 
seem to be the true import of the pas. 
sage. C. L. 


en EEO 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


A- FRIEND into whose hands the works 
of Soame Jenyns had fallen, was led to 
request my opinion of certain proposi- 
tions maintained by that ingenious but 
paradoxical writer. A copy of my re- 
ply is annexed, and should you think 
its publication likely to be useful, you 
are at liberty to insert itin your work. 


B. T. 


I am giad that the perusal of Soame 
Jenyns’s works has led you to consider 
points, on which worldly sophistry is 
mitich ewployed to mislead the unwa- 
ry: I quite agree with you in consid- 
ering his doctrine of a future state of 
all intermediate degrees of happiness 
and misery between the highest and 
the lowest, as utterly unfounded and 

highly mischievous. It is founded on 


On Soame Jenyns’s Views of a Future State und Friendship. [Mareh, 


the speculations of human reason, jp 
direct opposition to the word of God, 
on a subject, on which we cannot pos. 
sibly speculate with any certainty o; 
safety, Surely the divine governmen 
is a subject far beyond the grasp of oy; 
minds. What should we say of a litt 
child whg, in opposition to the express 
and clear declaration of its father, 
should venture to pronounce respect. 
ing the course of parental discipline, 
&c. * thisis unworthy of him, that he 
threatens but cannot possibly ever car. 
ry into execution, &c. &c.” Parents, 
nevertheless, are weak and fallible; § 
and the distance between them and 
their children in mental powers will 
not admit of being compared with that 
between man and his Maker. It was 
by speculations in oppcsition to a di- 
vine command, that the serpent beguil. 
ed Eve. “Ye shall not surely die ;” 
“ye shall be as gods, knowing good 
and evil.” And speculations equally 
presumptuous and equally opposed to 
the declarations of the Almighty, have 
continued ever since to be engines of 
Satan, to prevent mankind from flying 
to the only remedy for the fearful evil 
brought upon them by that fall, which 
presumptuous speculations first Oca 
sioned. 

But on what do S. Jenyns’s views of 
the subject rest? On an assumption, 
that there is no broad line of distinction 
between the character. of some of the 
righteous and some of the wicked. 
Now what is the grand discriminating 
feature in each of these opposite de- 
scriptions of men? With the religious 
the great ruling principle of conduct is 


to please God and to serve him, and all 


other principles are made subservient 
to this. ‘With the irreligious, to please 
God and serve him 7s nor the pre 
dominant principle, to. which othe! 


_principles are made to bend; but, if 


adopted at all, it is made to bend by 
turns to other principles, and is at best 
but .secondary and subordinate. Now 
does it net appear at once, that there 
is a_very broad and important line of 
distinction between these different cha- 
racters? Would not a’similar differ 
ence betweeh two persons standing in 
the same relation in our human cole 















exions—-between two wives, for in- 
tance, be thought in the highest degree 
mportant ? If one wife loved her hus- 
hand better than all other persons, and 
ade her regard for others give way to 
onjugal affection; and another wife 
had not the greatest love for her hus- 
and, but made her duties as a wife 
end to her affection for some other 
nerson, we should not hesitate for a 
“joment to Maintain, that there was an 
sential and marked distinction be- 
ween these Wives ; and that their de- 
serts were very widely separated. Why 
hen do we .not decide in the case which 
nvolves duty to God, as we should in 
that which regards duty to a husband? 
Are the claims of God to our affections 
and services less urgent than those of 
ahusband to the affections and atten- 
tions of his wife? Surely in every point 
of view they are incomparably stronger, 
and therefore the illustration, which 
has been used, but very ill expresses 
the wide disparity between those who, 
in the main, possess towards God right 
dispositions productive of right con- 
duct; and those, in whose hearts God 
has not the first place, and who make 
his service at best but secondary and 
subordinate. You remember how often 
the connubial connexion is introduced, 
; in the prophets and in the New Testa- 
\ ment, to illustrate the connexion which 

























































ny ought to subsist between God and man; 
é but the sacred penmen seldom employ 
4 it for this purpose, without strongly 


pointing out at the same time its In. 
'S Mi adequacy to convey a just idea of the 
warmth of affection, and the perfect 


i duty, due by man to his Maker, and 
i Wg° the demerit of fixing the affections 
a more, or as much, on any other object, 
# and of refusing or neglecting to be de- 
% voted to his service. Jt is true, man 
or fe Unnot sce the heart, and say with cer- 


, tainty in every case, “This man is de- 
: voted to his God and Saviour, and that 
man is not.?” But the blindness of man 


w W028 Not alter the gréat discriminating 
" leat res of character, which are perfect- 
of ly visible to the all-wise Being, who is 


‘o pass judgment on his creattires, His 
prerogatives as a judpe are not im- 
‘. [g lolted by the inability of man to act 


. WS assessor ; nor are the rules of | 






be utterly abandoned. 
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government superseded by mafi’s in- 
sight into character being so shallow 
and dull, that he cannot apply them to” 
the cases of his fellow-men. He, whose 
eye penetrates the inmost recesses of 
every heart, doubtless is able to apply 
them, even if we were still less able’ 
than we are to distinguish the good: 
from the bad. In great mercy, however, 
he has enabled us to distinguish be- 


tween them sufficiently: te consincc as, 


that the distinction is perfectly visible 
to him, though we cannot see it. 

Still, however, it Is alleged, that 
“though the distinction between: the 
individuals of these opposite classes be 
always great, yet it cannot be thought 
so great as that these should go to 
heaven, and those to hell.”. Will any 
mortal then dare to pronounce what is 
the exact demerit of sin, and what is 
the amount of its just punishment? Or, 
on the other hand, will any mortal dare 
to set limits to the bounty of God, an 
fix upon the greatest degree of happi 
ness which it is right for him abe 
on those whom. he sees to be proper 
objects of his favour? And yet, except 
these things are within the grasp of 
human ability, it is evidently impossible 
for man to say, that the difference be- 
tween heaven and hell is too great to 
admit of our believing that God will 
make the one the abode ofall the righ- 
teous, and the other of all the wicked. 

How presumptuous are the reason- 
ings, and how gross the self-delusion 
of man, when he questions the propri- 
ety of the divine proceedings, and the 
truth of the divine declarations t 

If you look again at the part of S. 
Jenyns about Friendship, I think you 
will see, that it is less entitled to your 
approbation than you supposed. If 
friendship for one man precluded all 
affection for the rest of the species, 
there would bea colour for S. Jenyns’s 
reasoning: but as this is by no means 
the case ; and as we are ordered to love 
different persons (as parents, wives, &c.) 
in different degrees ; andas Christ him- 
self had a peculiar friendship for Laza- 
rus and for one of his disciples ; and as 







St. Paul has left us examples of similar 
| predilections—-S. Jenyns’s position my 
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'To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Muc# has of late been written against 
the sin of schism. But as the evil, it 
is to be feared, will still exist (for even 
wise and good men have differed, and 
probably will differ to the end of the 
world; about matters of church.govern- 
ment,) the next best thing that can be 
done is to try to lessen, as much as 
possible, the mischiefs resulting from 
«this cause. Now the great evil of 
echicm, as it has always. appeared io mic, 
and as the apostolic. exhortations upon 


the subject sufficiently infer, lies in the 


occasion thereby administered to strife 
and debate, to discord and animosity ; 
those fruitful sources of every evil work 
and temper which pollute the purity of 
the church, disturbits peace, and violate 
the great christian law of mutual cha- 
rity. The only practicable remedy for 
these disorders, redus sic stantidbus, is 
admirably pointed out to us in the fol- 
petition of one of the special 

$6$ appointed for the late fast day, 

mG@me than once adverted to, as it 
ves, in the Christian Observer ; 
“and give us all grace to put away from 
us all rancour of religious dissension, 
that they whovagree in the essentials of 


our most holy faith, and look for pardon 


through the merits and intercession of 
the Saviour, may, notwithstanding their 
differences upon points of doubtful opi- 
nion, and in the forms of external wor- 
ship, still be united ‘in the bonds: of 
christian charity, and fulfil thy blessed 
son’s commandment of loving one ano- 
ther as he hath loved them.” 
Considering this language, Sir, as 
put into the mouthsof the whole clergy 
of this land, and addressed by them to 
heaven on so awful an occasion, I can- 
not but regard it asa public and solemn 
disavowal on the part of our church, of 
such claims and pretensions as have 
been lately set up, and warmly con- 
tended for, by the Anti-jacobin and 
other writers ; claims which, if they be 
founded, place the order and discipline 
of the Church of England among the 
«‘ essentials” of christianity, divest those 
who are not of our communion of any 
covenanted right at least to “look for 


pardon through the merits and inters : 
cession of the Saviour,” and make it= 
impossible for us, consistently with 


On the Exclusion of Dissenters from the Christian Covenant. (Marg, 


principle and‘a good conscience, toh 
“united” with such persons « jp th 
bonds of christian charity,” Sachs 
prayer, Sir, could not have been offer 
without offence to God, by the Jewiy, 
Church, under the Mosaic ceconon 
with reference to any religious cian 
munity, employing the ministry of , 
different order of priests from that y 
Aaron, or adopting any other rites y 
worship than those which were in ty 
ainong themseives ; though they ha 
even been worshippers of the true God 
and had worshipped him by sacrifices 
The members of any such communi 


it is plain, must have been to all tr» 


Israelites “ as heathen men and pubk. 
cans ;” and. any acknowledgement 


_them as belonging to the Church of 


Ged, or any religious union and felloy. 
ship with them, as such, would have 
been a dereliction of principle, and mug 
have involved the guilt of infidelity and 
apostacy. Precisely similar must be 
the predicament in which, as members 
of the established Church, we stand 
towards dissidents of all soris amongst 
ourselves, if the episcopalian priesthool 
and worship be really of divine right, in 
that absolute and exclusive sense for 
which some churchmen so anxiously 
plead, and which, putting the este 
blished ministry on the same footing in 
point of authority with the Aaronical 
priesthood, invalidates, by unavoidable 
consequence, the functions of every 
other ministry exercised in these king- 
doms, and Consigns to  uncovenanted 
mercy” every description of persons 
who worship not with us. Such per- 
sons, it is evident, could no more be fit 
subjects of christian communion with 
us than the schismatical Samaritans, 
who sacrificed on Mount Gerizim, wert 
capable of religious fellowship with the 
Jews. We might have good will to 
wards them as men and as fellow-cit! 
zens ; we might pray for their conver 
sion as we do for that of infidels 
heretics ; but how we could, with aly 
consistency, and even without impicly, 
pray to be “united with them in the 
bonds of ehristian charity,” I must co? 
fess, I cannot see, Such a consequenc® 
meapparantly so unconfefial with a spr 

ual dispensation, which values the 

wer of godliness more than the form: 
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o limiting the range of the great evan-. 


elical precept, which enjoins brotherly 
ve among the disciples of the same 
aster; excommunicating in effect the 
embers of almost every other Pro- 
estant community except our own ; 
aking it sinful for a resident in Scot- 
and, Holland, or Switzerland, to fre- 
yerit the public worship of any of those 
-ountries, of Lo communicate with them 
such a consequence, I say, Sir, forms 
sn argument against the truth of the 
principle whence it is deduced, which 
bione carries full conviction to my 
ind. When | consider also the very 
‘ferent circumstances of the Jewish 
end Christian Churches, I see, in the 
ypical nature of the Levitical institu- 
ions, and in the great proneness of the 
Israchites to the idolatrous practices of 
the surrounding nations, the obvious 
veasons of that strict confinement to 
ne order of priesthood and one mode 
of worship, which then prevailed, in 
the circumstances of the Christian 
Church, however, I discern no reasons 
that should, @ frior?, induce me to look 
for such particularity in her constitu- 
tion: on the contrary, I think I per- 
ceive, in the spirituality of the dispen- 
sation, in the different civil govern- 
ments of different countries, and in the 
known condescension and goodness of 
the divine character, sufficient grounds 
tocxpect, that a latitude on the points 
in question should ‘now be allowed, 
which, under the former dispensation, 
was plainly. unnecessary and inadmis- 
sible. we 
I grant, Sir, that no reasonings @ 
priort of ours are of any weight, oppos- 
ed to the clear decisions of Revelation ; 
but no such decision in this case is, or 
can be, adduced. For the exclusive 
establishment of the Jewish priesthood 
in the family of Aaron, I read in the 
Old Testament, indeed, the. most pre- 
cise injunctions, which couid. not be 
Mistaken, which in fact never were 
mistaken ; but in vain I search the New 
lestament for some declaration, of the 
divine will, equally incapable of being 
lusunderstood, establishing the ex¢lu- 


‘ive claims now set up by many per-_ 


Sons in favour of the episcopal ordina- 
lon: and yet in like cases it is reasona- 
le to look for like evidence, nor can 


& 
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‘episcopacy. 
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we suppose that the Almighty would 
more respect the consciences of Jews 
than of Christians, by making his will, 
on so important a subject, plain to the 
former, while he has left the latter ex- 
posed to mistake—a mistake, upon the 


supposition here 
ing the most serig nsequences, 
Let me not, SHPbe misunderstood 
by your readers as hostile to episcopacy. 
God forbid ! on the contrary, I venerate 
I think it the best kind 
of ecclesiastical constitution in itself. 
I doubt not, that it is the most approv- 
ed of God. I am myselfan episcopalian 
by choice, by principle, yet such an 
episcopalian as would willingly let other 
people be christians as well as himself ; 
who desires to find, and thinks he has 
found, such ground to stand upon as 
will allow him to be a very consistent 
churchman, without unchristianizing all 
other denominations which bear the 
christian name, and holding sentiments 
respecting them which neither agree 
with the letter nor the spirit of that ex- 
cellent prayer which we have all so 


troverted, involy- 





lately offered ; who, while he chooses 


for himself what he deems the most 
excellent way, thinks himself obliged 
to love, not as heathen men are to be 
loved, but * to love as érethren’? all 
those that appear to him to be christians. 
indeed ; and who, as well in testimony 
as in confirmation of that love, would 
not scruple occasionally to join any who 
answer to this description in offering 
prayer and praise to their common God 
and Saviour, nor think that he commit- 
ted a sin by hearing from the lips of a 
Watts or a Doddridge, though not epis- 
copally ordained, an exhortation to the 
practice of their common christianity. 

In a word, Sir, I am most willing to 
concede to episcopacy every claim short 
of an exclusive one. That.it- was an 
aposiolic institution, and, consequently, 
ihat it has; in the most marked and de- 
cisive manner, the sanction and appro- 
bation of heaven, I doubt not. I am 
further well persuaded in my awn mind, 
that it is that mode of church govern- 
ment which is most acceptable to God ; 
because it harmonizes with every other 
institution which we know certainly to 
have proceeded from him, and best ac- 
cords with those general. rules which 
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the holy spirit has dictated for the due 
management of all things relating to 
the church, such as, “ Let all things be 
done decently and in order:” &c, &c. 
in other words, because it adopts, per- 
fect and entire, the principle of sudordi- 
nation, which both reason and experi- 
ence.attest to be tigonly solid founda- 
tion that will support the peace and 
good order of the world or of the 
church ; while all other forms of eccle- 
Siastical discipline adjust themselves 
more or less to the principle of equality, 
that abortion of pride and self-will, and 
most fruitful source of disorder and 
confusion. | ; 

_ But though upon these grounds I 
can give the most decided preference 
to episcopacy, I donot feel myself com- 
pelled to yield te it that kind of claim 
which is here under consideration ; for 
the same reasoning which convinces 
me that the God of order best approves 
episcopacy in the Church,. convinces 
me likewise that republican govern- 
ment in the state cannot be as accepta- 
ble to him as monarchy; yet with the 
most unequivocal preference for this 
mode ofcivil government, I coul- con- 
scientiously comply with a different 
order of things, were I to find it esta- 
blished in the country where I live. I 
would certainly choose to live under a 


monarchy, but I should not deem. it 


unlawful to obey a republic. _ I believe 
the former to be more agreeable to the 
will of God, yet I do not doubt that the 
subjects of the latter should “submit 
themseives to the powers that be, as 
ordained of God ;”” all government, as 
such, being his ordinance, though one 
species of it be less acceptable to him 
than another. Ve as ae 

- Butt will be thought, perhaps, that 
a very different conclusion must of ne. 
cessity follow from. my other admission 
-——that episcopacy is an apostolic. insti- 
tution.. On this argument, I believe, 
the advocates of the opinion Iam com- 
bating chiefly rely ; but (to omit other 
answers) Ihave always thought. the 
argument a bad one, because it proves 
too. much; for if episcopacy be abso- 
lutely indispensable and essential to the 
very being of a Christian Church, be- 
cause instituted by the apostles, will it 
not follow that every other order and 
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institution, originating in the same hj h 
authority, is equally indispensable and 
essential ? and, if so, 1 am bound in co), 
science to renounce the communion of 
the Church of England itself; not jp. 
deed to turn Presbyterian, Independey, 
or Methodist, bat to go in quest of 
church, if such an one may be found, in 
which the apostolic institutions of joy,. 
feasts, deaconnesses, the holy kiss, cyp 
multis aliis, are yet respected and ob. 
served. 

But at all events, Sir, the question of 
their truth or falsehood apart, can thos 
high pretensions. which, under the ay, 
thority of some. respectable name, 
appear to be gaining ground among 1, 
and bid fair to be soon considered as 
the test of orthodoxy in matters of 
church discipline, be with any congj:. 
tency adopted by the inembers of the 
Church of England! Thisis a question 
which seems not to have been adverted 
to, and yet surely is well worthy atten. 
tion in this argument. .._To me it ap. 
pears that they cannot ; for in adopting 
them, if I am not greatly deceived, we 
must criminate the sentiments and con- 
duct of our forefathers, condemn our 
own practice, and bring into. great 
doubt and uncertainty (to say the least) 
the validity of the ordination of many of 
our present bishops and clergy. 1 will 
mention very briefly a few of the facts 
which, to my mind, substantiate these 
allegations. ais 

1. The correspondence of our '- 
formers with those of the. continent 
furnishes indisputable evidence, if my 
memory may be relied on (for I have 
not the proper books at hand. to refer 
to,) that the latter were regarded by 
the. former. as fellow-christians, ant 
their churches allowed to be true met” 
bers of the great christian community: 
a further proof of which may be found 
in the settlement of Bucer, Fagius, &° | 
at our universities as professors of dl 
vinity, though, of the number of thes¢ 
great men at different times. invited 
over to this country, some had certainly 
received Lutheran or Calvinistic ord 
nation. bis 
- 2. Instances occur in our ecclesias 
tical history of persons among 0" 
selves, who had received similar ordipa- 
tiony being permitted, nevertheless, 
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officiate as ministers in the. established 
Chorch. One strong instance, more 


immediately in my recollection, is the 


case of Walter Travers, as related in 
Walton’s Life of Hooker, who was suf- 
fered by Archbishop W hitgift to preach 
as afternoon lecturer at the Temple 
Church, both before and affer the great 
Hooker was appointed master, though 
suspected, and even known, to have 
been ordained by Cartwright and others 
at Antwerp. It is true, he was after- 
wards dismissed ; and this cause, among 
others, was, I believe, alleged by the 
archbishop for his removal: but yet, I 
think, itis evident upon the whole of 
the narration, that, had Travers car- 
ried himself peaceably and conforma- 
bly inhis situation, no dismission on the 
eround merely of the irregularity ofhis 
ordination would have taken place. It 
is observable, that Hooker himself nev- 
er seems to have scrupled officiating in 
company with this man, as he ~ surely 
would have doné had he thought him dis- 
qualified for the duties of the christian 
ministry by his ordination ; and yet that 
ordination was not only mon-efiscofia- 
lian but schismaticad. 

The present practice of the Church 
of England indeedis different, and that 
practice may be both accounted for and 
vindicated on prudential considera- 
tions; as the avoiding of confusion, and 
establishing of uniformity, very desira- 
ble in all societies, and without which 
experience had proved, that the peace 
ofthe church could not be preserved. 
But I see no sufficient grounds to infer 
from this change of internal regulation 
any persuasion either in the minds of 
those with whom the measure originat. 
ed,or of our present rulers by whom 
itis maintained, of the absolute invalidi- 
ty of other modes of designation to the 
sacred function. 

3. This conclusion, as it respects the 


| Present governors of our Church, is 


supported by the striking fact that many 
of them, in their capacity of directors of 
the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, employ (as their predeces- 
sors have done for a long time past) 
Lutheran ministers on their foreign 
Missions, whose ordination (if my in. 
formation be correct) would net qualify 
them to exercise their ministry in our 
Christ. Obsery, No, 27. 
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churches, but which, however, is held 
to be valid in itself, as this fact attests, 
by those whose judgement in such mat- 
ters cannot very modestly be questioned 

4, There have been several bishops 
and archbishops of our church, at dif. 
ferent periods, who received their bape 
tism from the hands of non-conforming 
ministers, and who, consequently, if 
the functions of such men be of no vali- 
dity, were never baptized at all; who 
therefore lived and died in an uncove- 
nanted condition ; and this being the 
case, must not every act they ever per- 
formed, whether as deacon, priest, or 
bishop, have been completely null and 
void ? For I take for granted, Sir, that 
aman must first be a Christian before 
he can be duly qualified to act as a 
Christian minister ; that what illegiti- 
matizes his claim tothe first character, 
must a fortiort pullify his pretensions 
to the greater ; that no man can invest 
another with the privileges of any cor- 
poration, who is not himself previously 
a true and lawful member of the same 
society. ‘These I take tobe nearly self- 
evident principles, and if so, where are 
we all, Mr. Editor, if the pat#ons of the 
exclusive system be in the right ? For 
aught I know, there may not by this 
time be one true minister or christian 
left in this nation, and while some of us 
are charitably committing our dissent- 
ing brethren to “uncovenanted merey,” 
we may all to a man be in the same pre- 
dicament ourselves! i : 

5. There is another fact which I 
know not well how to reconcile to this 
scheme. Itis a fact of daily occur. 
rence in various parishes of this king- 
dom, and particularly in market towns. 
Wherever the Dissenters’ have no 
burying grounds of their own, they con- 
stantly bury in our churchyards, and the 
funeral service of the Church of Eng- 
land-is as duly read over them as over 
her own members. Is not this acknow- 
ledging them to be members of the 
Christian Church, which, by the hy- 
pothesis here resisted, they are not, 

To refer again to the admirable pray- 
er quoted at the beginning of this paper 
may seem needless; but I cannot help 
once more noticing in this piace, how in. 
compatible the spirit which it breathes 


is with an opinion that would confine 
U 
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christianity within the pale of the estab- 
lished Church. That [am not mistaken 
in this sentiment, is proved in a manner 
I had not anticipated, by the offence 
conceived against that portion of the 
fast service by the writers of the Anti- 
jacobine Magazine, and by the refusal 
of Mr. Daubeny and his colleague to 
readit. his very curious and inter- 
esting information was given me by 
your publication, when I had written 
the greater part of this paper, and it 
comes in opportunely to support my 
argument. Upon the wholevof these 
premises, then, I venture to conclude, 
that the ground which is taken by Mr. 
Daubeny and his adherents, is ground 
unknown to the English Church, which 
she has never assumed to herself, which 
has ‘not been assumed for her by her 
warmest and ablest advocates, and 
which therefore no one is now com- 
pelied to adopt in order to maintain con- 
sistency of character, or prove himself 
a faithful and upright member of her 
communion, | 
It has sufficiently appeared, Sir, in 
the progress of the foregoing discus- 
sion, that¢he subject is of great fracti- 
cal moment, and on this ground only I 
offer it to your useful work, which cer- 
tainly- distinguishes itself among the 
publications of the day for its candour, 
impartiality, and pre-eminent regard to 
practical religion. Of practical reli- 
gion love is the vital principle, and how 
hostile to it then is the doctrine that 
has been now considered; a doctrine 
totally sabversive of that love and union 
which ought, in spite of non-essential 
differences, ta subsist among the com. 
mon disciples of the Prince of Peace. 
On the contrary, it makes such union 
impracticable ; it teaches disunion upon 
principle ; it builds up a wall of separa- 
tion, that forbids all approach to each 
other on pain of violating conscience, 
and incurring the displeasure of heaven. 
The same consequences, indeed, -it 
is just to remark, are chargeable onthe 
opinion of such of our Dissenters as 
believe the*Church of England (like 
yourcorrespondent Sectarius Pacificus) 
to be a limb of Anti-christ; and conse- 
quently no true Church of (Christ. 
These gentlemen turn the tables with 
@ vengeance on the author of the Guide 
to the Church, and these whoadopt his 
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doctrines. Iam content to leave th, 
two parties to settle the difference },. 
tween themselves, professing myse 
so much a friend to the cause of chris. 
tian charity as most sincerely to wis, 
that neither may have many disciple 
For my own part I glory in calling my. 
selfa member of the Church of Ff), 
gland, but still more in bearing {y, 
name of * A CHRISTIAN, 


EE 
‘Fo the Ejitor of the Christian Observer, 
As you are no less a friend to the «. 
corum than to the sound doctrine of th 
Church of England, I presume to send 
you afew remarks on a custom whicl 
is sadly prevalentin many parishes,and 
of which F have myself perceived the 
injurious effects for many years. The 
custom to which I refer ts the very ip. 
decent one of coming into the-Church 
in all parts of the service. Now, to say 
nothing of the disrespect and disregard 
which this shews towards the order and 
liturgy of the church, it appears to me 
to be, and indeed I too well know it is, 
productive of very bad. consequences 
in many respects. The. solemnity o! 
the service is thereby greatly disturb 
ed; while the noise of clanking pu'- 
tens, the opening and shutting of the 
doors of seats, or going up into the gal- 
levies, break in upon that silent atten. 
tion of the mind which is essential to 
communion with God, and consequent. 
ly to the benefit and*comfort of divine 
worship. By this irregularity also, the 
very finest and most striking parts of 
our Church service are dost ; I mean 
the general confession which stands 
at the beginning of the service (a form 
of words which, though not divine, has 
been the admiration of every age and 
denomination of sound Christians); that 
declaration also of God’s pardon tope!- 
itent sinners, which the minister pro- 
nounces immediately afterwards ;* and 


“ # Thave often been surprised at—what shall 
Tcall it? the ddind or the inveterate prejudice 
of those, and some of them men of ‘sense and 


piety, who have objected to this part of ov 
church service (because it is called the abso! 


tion) as though the minister took upon himse! 
to absolve the sinner. Not at present to ¢?- 
ter at all into the question of the power, this 
part must stand clear of objection to every 
candid mind, as the minister-only declares thi 
‘© He (Gop) pardoneth and absolyeth,” &¢. 
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frequently (for in some places the peo- 
lecontinue to.come in even to the very 
time of the sermon), those portions of 
the divine treasury of christian experi- 
ence, the book of Psalms, and of the 
Qld and New, Testament, which may 
happen to be read, together with many 
of the benefits which are designed to 
be conveyed, and which might be de- 
rived, from a'proper attendance on the 
means of grace. _ : 

These things, Mr. Editor, are ex- 
ceedingly grievous to my mind, and to 
the minds. Of many others, my breth- 
ren, who mourn over the same evils. 
I have very often spoken to my con- 
gregation on the subject both from the 
desk and pulpit, but am sorry to say 
with little effect. ‘They are so accus- 
tomed to irregularities of this kind in 
other places to which they occasionally 
resort, that ail I-can say has no influ- 
ence.. A few, indeed, may be more 
careful for a Sunday or two, but, in a 
very short time, allis as before. The 
ereat misfortune is, that there is no 
convincing them of the evil of the prac- 
tice. They do not, indeed, defend it; 
nay, they will acknowledge it not to be 
right, but still they shelter themselves 
under some frivolous excuse, nor do 


| they seem to feel that they have been 


guilty of any thing materially wrong. 
Surely it shews a very defective state 
of things, when: people. can esteem it 
amatter of indifference, whether they 
are present to hear the scriptures read, 
and to join in addressing God in pray- 
erand praise ; and when they regard 
all that is essential in public worship as 
comprised in that which more imme- 
diately depends on the abilities or un- 
derstanding of the preacher. I much 
fear, that it is, more than they are gen- 
erally aware of,a love of something new, 
Which leads them ‘thus to undervalue 
the rood old form of sound words,com- 
piled at first, and approved of, through 
ages of the church, by its brightest or- 
haments, and to account it as the Isra- 
elites did the manna,but as ligh? bread.* 


_ "The defect here noticed,! would observe , 
Sat least equally chargeable on the Dissenters 
and Methodists. Indeed I am disposed to as- 
cribe much of the slovenliness and irregulari- 
'Y, Which are yisible in our churches, to the 
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I shali be happy if this letter should be 
of any service, and I would recom- 
mend to every person of influence to 
do his utmost to discourage and repress 
the evil, to which I have adverted, big 
with consequences more serious than 
is generally supposed. 
PHILO ECCLESI£. 


ae 


* To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Noruine can afford a more mortifying 
proof of the weakness and inconsisten- 
cy of human nature, than the acrimo-. 
nious spirit so often displayed in reli- 
gious controversies by the disciples of 
the meek and lowly Jesus, in opposi- 
tion.to the exampleand precepts of 
their Lord: 

If we are taught, that whosoever 
shall keep the whole law, and yet of- 
fend in one point, is guilty of all; if 
the servantof the Lord is forbidden to 
strive,and commanded to be gentle un- 
to all men, apt toteach, in meekness 
instructing those that oppose them- 
selves; if to love one another be the 
distincuishing test required.of his dis- 
ciples by Christ himself, great indeed 
must be that self-delusion, which can 
induce men to imagine that they are 
promoting the cause of christianity, 
whilst they are offending against the 
law of charity. To such our Saviour 
might say, as of old to Saul of Tarsus, 
Iam Jesus whom ye persecute. The 
end of the commandment is charity, 
out.of a pure heart, and of a good con- 
science, and of faith unfeigned, from 
which some having. swerved have turn- 
ed aside unto vain jangling, desiring 
to be teachers ofthe law, understand- 
ing neither what they say nor whereof 
they affirm. eis 

Far be it from. me to recommend 








influence which their sentiments and example 
have had upon such of our own people as are 
in the habit of communicating with them on 
religious subjects, and of occasionally attend- 
ing their places of worship. When the no- 
tion is once imbibed, that nothing has life in it 
which is not extemporaneous, and that the 
church service is therefore a mere dead thing, 
a matter of form, however attentively or de. 
voutly it may be performed, the effect will be, 
that the people, whether they come to church 
sooner or later, will be perfectly satisfied if 
they are but in time to hear the sermon. 
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indifference in the cause of religion. 
1 know the obligation earnestly to-:con- 
tend for the faith, which was once de. 
livered to the saints. I know who said 
to the angel of the Church of Labdi- 
cea, because thou art Jukewarm, and 
neither hot nor cold, I will spew thee 
out of my mouth. Zeal in a good cause 
has ever been deemed commendable ; 
and zeal in the cause of christianity 
is a duty of indispensable obligation. 
Those who undertake to explain and 
enforce the doctrines of salvation are 
bound to express their convictions with 
earnestness, and to declare the reveal- 
éd truths of eternal and universal con- 
cern with all boldness and sincerity, 
consulting the honour of God, and 
looking to the. salvation, not to the 
praise, of men. 

But the plea of zeal will not justify 
defamation, it will not authorize un- 
founded insinuations against the prin- 
ciples or morals of an antagonist, and 
it furnishes no cause for the language 
of irritation or unfounded reproach, for 
invective or sarcasm. The difference 
between pious and intemperate zeal is 
aptly and elegantly iustrated by Jor. 
tin; the former, he compares to the 
gentle flame which innocently played 
round the hair and temples of lulus; 
the latter, to the autumnal star of Ho. 


“mer, whose 





« burning breath 
Taintsthe red air with fevers, plagues, and 
death.” 


Let me quote on this subject a strik- 


ing passage from a work attributed to 
Hales of Eaton. 7. ae 
~“St. Chrysotom @gcelicntly observ- 






eth, that the prophets of God and Sa- 
tan were by this notoriously differenced, 
that they which gave oracles by motion 
from the devil did it with much impa- 
tience and confusion, with a kind of 
fury and madness; but they which 
gave oracles by divine inspiration, gave 
them with all mildness and temper. If 
it be the cause of God which we han- 
dle in our writings, then Ict us handle 
it like the prophets of God, with meek- 
Ness and moderation, and not in the 
violence of passion, as if we were pos- 
sessed rather than-in«pired.” 

it may be affirmed with truth, that 
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controversial asperity and violen,, 
scarcely ever fail to defeat the enq for 
which they are used : instead of pro. 
ducing good in any instance they hay, 
been productive of most extensive eyj) 
and if it were possible for the gates 9 
hell to prevail against the religion 9 
Christ, they would indeed have pre. 
vailed in this way. 

But the evils arising from the use o/ 
acrimonious intemperate language j) 
religious controversies are 80 varioy; 
and prejudicial, that 1 cannot refrain 
from more particularly enumerating 
some of them.—First, It is a cause of 
offence and uneasiness to all serioys 
humble minded christians, who fee] 
the obligation of keeping the unity of 
the spirit in the bond of peace.—Se. 
condly, It abridges the usefulness of a 
writer. Our confidence in an author 
is often proportionate to the respect 
which we entertain for him, and that 
respect will be insensibly heightened 
or lowered as we find him adhering to 
the principles which he professes, or 
deviating from them.—Thirdly, It ex- 
cites a spirit of disunion and hostility 
amongst the professors of the same 
faith, the followers of the same Lord. 
The intemperance of a writer ofien 
communicates itself to his readers, 
whether they take part with him or 
against him. His readers commuii- 
cate thtir feelings to others ; an intol- 
erant spirit is disseminated, and parties 
are thus formed, of which the leading 
principle is hostility to each ather, to 
the real injury of the christian cause. 


-—Fourthly, It affords a triumph to in- 
fidels, who malignantly ascribe to the 


religion of Christ, consequences which 
only result froma cuipabie vioiation af 
ene of its most prominent injunctions ; 
and some, perbaps, may have been de- 
terred by it from that examination 
into the truth of christianity, whi¢h 
might have ended in conviction. 

Let me seriously then recommend 
to every © controversialist, who feels 
himself liable to the cehsures implied 
in these observations, to consider the 
alarming and extensive responsibility 
of a conduct, which is equally co" 
demned by the word of God and the 
judgment of mankind, 
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It may be proper here toadd afew © 


words o8 controversy itself. Expe- 
rience unhappily shews, that there is 
something in the very mature of it, 
which has’ a tendency to exasperate 
the mind, inflame the passions, stifle 
the emotions of benevolence, and sub- 
stitute a Spirit of wrath and enmity 
for that of christian meekness, for- 
hearance, and love. Few writers are 
sufficiently schooled in humility to 
peruses with temper, strictures. upon 
their opinions and arguments ; to 
weigh them candidly and dispassion- 
ately, or Whatis harder still, though a 
duty, to acknowledge their errors. 
The offspring of our intellect is often 
almost aS déar to us as that of our 
bodies. Wah this experience, which 
the writings of all ages have verified, 
how cautious ought every theologian 
to be, before he exposes his writings 
to the criticisms of the public; with 
what severity ought he to scrutinize 
his motives,» and probe his temper, 
lest incautiously drawn into the vor- 
tex of controversy, be should make 
shipwreck of his faith. If zeal for 
Christ, and an anxious desire to pro- 
mote the eternal happiness of his fel- 
low-creatures, be the laudable motives 
which induce him to become an au- 
thor; let him reflect, that he is liable 
to have his opinions discussed, his ar- 
ruments contradicted, and his learn- 
ing and talents perhaps arraigned and 
impeached. . Let him then seriously 
ask himself, whether he is sufficiently 
armed with humility to undergo these 
trials without loss of temper; whether 


he possesses candour to admit the. 


soundness of arguments,which he can- 
hot. refute ; orto be grateful for the 
rectification of his errors or igno- 
rance. If his motives be such as he 
professes and supposes, no intempe- 
rance of his adversary, no censure of 
his opinions, should be able to extort 
irom hing an angry reply, or querulous 
appeal; and an adherance to them 
should. induce him to acknowledge 
and correct any mistakes into which 
he may incautiously have. been be- 
‘rayed. But should he find his mind 
agitated: by anger and vexation, or 
unctured with malignity, he may con- 
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clude that the purity of his motives 
has not been such as to prove a suffi- 
cient preservative from yielding to the 
infirmities of his nature; and instead 
of answering his opponent under the 
influence of such disorder, he. would 
act more in the spirit of a wise man 
and a christian, by praying to God to 
compose the turbulence of his —pas- 
sions. i 7 | 
But all who commence writers, or 
engage in controversy, cannot plead 
the pure and simple motives of wish- 
ing only.to do good to others. Itis 
now, as it was.in the days of the apos- 
tles ; if some preach Christ of good 


will, others preach Christ even. of.envy 


and strife. Upon such I fear my ar- 
guments will fail to make any impres- 
sion: I must, therefore, commend 
them to God, sincerely pitying them, 
and deprecating the injury whicktthey 
may occasion to the christian .com- 
munity. ii ae ees 

It might be a useful rule for eve 
controversial writer, before he,publish- 
es his work, to.ask himself, what shall 
I think of this work in my.dying-mo- 
ments? Is there nothing said in. it, 
which I shall then wish unsaid? It 
will be. an awful consideration at the 
hour of death, that we have done mis- 
chief, which it is no longer in our 
power to redress ; and which may be 
felt by thousands yet unborn.. How 
many have died with this burden upon 
their. consciences. | 

We are told by supreme authority, 
that every id/e word that men_ shall 
speak, they shall give an account 
thercof in the day of judgment. It 
behooves every man, but the contro- 
versialist in particular, to reflect on 
this solemn admonition, as a salutary 
restraint against every expression dic- 
tated by enmity, pride, envy, wrath, 
malice, or uncharitableness: nor ought 
any one to engage in controversy, 
who cannot in a good measure control 
these passions. The triumph obtain- 
ed in a theological contest will avail 
little in the terrible day of the Lord, 
when every secret thought, as well as 
every word, will be brought into judg- 
ment. ‘The number, abflities, or rank 
of our admirers, flattering as it may 
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be to self-importance now, will con- 
tribute nothing to our comfort; the 
dogmatism of learning, or the pride 
of sectarianism, will add in no degree 
to our future happiness. ‘“ Not every 
one that saith to-me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven,’’ 
“* prophecies they. shall fail, tongues 
they shall cease, and knowledge it 
shall vanish away,” but “charity never 
faileth.” 

And now, Mr. Editor, permit me 
to say a few words to yourself, I nei- 
ther accuse you of a disposition to 
controversy, nor of having violated 
its laws; on the contrary, I acknow- 
ledge with much satisfaction, that in 
the com mendations or strictures,which 
your office obliges you to bestow upon 
authors, you have observed the golden 
rule of impartiality, ina manner which 
proves you attached to evangelical 
truth, and not toa party. Your pub- 
lication, which I know to be extensive- 


. ly read, and which 1 believe has. pro- 


duced much good, would, in my hum- 
ble opinion, be sull more extensively 


‘useful, if controversial subjects were 


still more avoided. This, however, I 
admit may be very difficult. » 

With respect to myself, I confess 
to you, that before I read your publi- 
cation, | knew little of Caivin or Ar- 
minius beyond their names; and I am 
equally ready to acknowledge that the 
information which I have incidentally 
acquired of their differences, through 
the medium principally of that part of 
your work which is dedicated to the 
review of books, has added little tomy 
religious knowledge, my faith, :or my 
charity, I see, however, that those 
who choose to call themselves Armi- 
nians and Calvinists, have taken offence 
at your supposed predilection for one 
or other of the divines, whose doc- 
trines they espouse; a satisfactory 
proof, in'my opinion, that the fault is 
rather.in their feelings than in your 
writings. 

Be that as it may, I shall beg leave 
to recommend to both the following 
passage from an author, whom I have 
already quoted. .  & 

. “ Twill give you one instance, in 
which, at this day, our churches are 
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at variance. The will of God, anq 
his manner of proceeding in predes. 
tination, is undiscernible, and shal] $0 
remain until that day,wherein all knoy. 
ledge shall be made perfect ; yet som, 
there are, who,..with probability 9 
scripture, teach that the true cause of 
the final miscarriage of them thy 
perish, is that original corruption tha 
befel them at the beginning, increaseq 
through the neglect or refusal of grace 
offered, . Others, with no. less favour. 
able countenance of scripture, make 
the cause of reprobation, only the will 
of God, determining freely of his own 
work, as himself pleases, without re. 
spect to any second cause whatsoever, 
“The authors of these conceits 
might both freely (if peaceably) speak 
their minds, and both singularly profit 
the church ; for since it is impossible, 
where scriptureis ambiguous, that all 
conceits should run alike, it remains 
that we seek out a way, no so much 
to establish an unity of opinion in the 
minds of all, which I take to bea 
thing likewise impossible, as to pro- 
vide that multiplicity of conceit trouble 
not the church’s peace. A better way 
my conceit cannot reach unto, than 
that we would be willing to think that 
those things, which with some shew of 
probability we deduce from. scripture, 
are at the best but our own opinions; 
for this peremptory manner of setting 
down our own conclusions, under this 
high-commanding form of necessary 
truths, is generally one of the greatest 
causes which keéps the churches this 
day so far asunder; whereas a gta- 
cious receiving. of each other, might, 
peradventure, bring them nearer toge- 
ther.” Ta » MODERATOR. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


I ADMIRE, in general, the sentiments 
of your correspondent Margery, (?- 
26); but I question the propriety of 
her.calling on you to expose the irre 
ligion and vice of boarding schools; 
because, as she never placed any of her 
daughters.at school, her opinions r¢- 
specting the tendency of school edv- 
cation, probably arise either from pre 
judice or from imperfect information: 
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Most children dislike school, and are 
apt to make such unfavourable reports 
of it as they think likely to prevent 
their return thither, We should be 
cautious, however, in giving credit to 
the representations of children, who, 
‘+ must be allowed, are very inadequate 
judges of the subject, and who may 
likewise be under a strong temptation 
to deceive. nea 

Iam induced to trouble you with 
these remarks from a sense of justice, 
as well a8 from motives of gratitude ; 
for 1 canttot forget that to the gover- 
ness of the School, at which I happen- 
ed to be placed, I am indebted, under 
God, for my impressions of the’ para- 
mount importance of religion. At 
twelve years of age I was sent to 
school, where I learnt, for the first 
time, that I was accountable to God 
for every part of my conduct, ane 
bound to perform every action, how- 
ever trivial, from a sense of the obli- 
gation under which I lay to love and 
serve him. At this school I remained 
four years, during which time I had 
the happiness of seeing religion con- 
stantiy kept inl view, and of hearing it 
pointedly enforced as_ the principle 
which ought to govern our lives. I 
was taught to read the scriptures daily 
in private, a practice which at length 
became not only habitual, but delight- 
ful to me. ‘The Sunday I learned to 
consider. nét_as my own day, which 
might be passed in idle visits, but’ as 
aday to be peculiarly appropriated to 
religious uses; and in order to make 


it profitable, I was provided with a va- 






riety Ofmimstructive books, and was 
taught a to repeat and sing psalms 
and hymns. Our governess would 
allow none of her scholars to shorten 
the Sunday by walking out, except to 
church: indeed we seldom found the 
day tedious, for she was even more al- 
fectionate and enlivening on that day 
than on any other; its employments 
Were congenial to her own mind, and 


she endeavoured to inspire us with a- 


similar taste. Our preparation for the 
Sunday began on the preceding morn- 
‘ng. A chapter of the Bible was read 
‘ous, and made the subject of some 
teligious instruction, such as I am 
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sure _your correspondent Margery 
would’ ‘approve ; and any impfoper 
temper or conduct, which had been 
noticed during. the week, was kindly, 
though distinctly, pointed out and cen- 
sured; a custom which was of great 
benefit to many of us. | 

I do not mean to affirm, that equal 
advantages are to be enjoyed in many 
schools; but in most, if notin all, some 
form of religion is. kept up, ‘such as 
morning and evening prayers, going 
to church on Sundays, &c. observances 
which young people too frequently see 
to be wholly disregarded at home. The 
question, therefore,‘is not whether 
schools are unexceptionable,or whether, 
in some cases, a home education may 
not be more advantageous; but whether, 
in general, schools do not afford better 
means of religious instruction (scanty 
though they may be) than are to be 
found at home. 

Another considerable advantage in 
schools is the plainness of the table. 
In many families, especially in the 
middling ranks of life, the tastes and 
appetites of children are indulged to 
a very improper excess. Something, 
therefore, "is attained by school dis- 
cipline .in this very important »par- 
ticular. ees 

But I dare not trespass longer on 
your time. I shall therefore only add, 
that as the sentiments of the Christian 
Observer on education will be likely 
to have great weight, justice and grati- 
tude induced me to point out the obli- 
gations I owe to one school, my atten- 
dance in which I consider, and I believe 
I shall have occasion to consider to all 
eternity, to. have been an inestimable 
blessing, »I am conscious it is very 
unfashionable to speak favourably of a 
boarding school education; but yetyas 
you are an enemy to unfounded -preju- 
dices, I trust you will insert.this letter, 
which comes from one who entertains 
the .highest sentiments of respect for 
your useful labours. ANABELLA. 





To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Tue complaint of M. T..H. (p..19), 
has induced me to suggest another 
remark, which has sometimes unsea- 
sonably occurred during the_perfor- 
mance of the very sume part ef divine 
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worship. What I-allude to’ is, as it 
appears to me, an injudicious and un- 
necessary mutilation of the Lord’s 
Prayer by some clergymen, who choose 
to ‘connect the first sentence of it with 
the collect before sermon, in the follow- 
ing manher:—“ through our «Lord 
Jesus Christ, who hath taught us to call 
thee our Father, which art in heaven,’ 
&c. Now, though none of the words 
of the Prayer are actually omitted, yet 
those now mentioned, being in their 
grammatical construction entirely ap- 
propriated to the former sentetice, can- 
not also be used, as they were designed 
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to be, as an invocation to the Almighty. 
the prayer therefore commences, some, 
what abruptly, with the words—« }7,), 
lowed be thy name, &c.” Thus, {o, 
the sake of what is probably deemed, 
more graceful connection, the preache 
detaches from that most exceilent pz, 
tern of prayer an address to the Divin, 
Being, highly proper in all our suppi. 
cations, and which might perhaps haye 
been dictated, on this occasion, for the 
very purpose’ of inspiring us with , 
degree of filial confidence while y, 
are offering up the subsequent petitions, 
Mh seas Z. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Extracts From an Unpublished Your on the 
(Continued from p, 25.) : 

LAKE OF THE FOUR CANTONS.....URSEREN 
L’HOSPITAL. 


AFTER an ascent of five or six hours 
over falls of water, precipicies, torrents, 
&c. I reached a valley of an hour long, 
where the majestic wondefs of the Aips 
began to appear in all their terror. 
‘Fhey were, to appearance, hewn out 
of one enormous rock, ‘which rose 
perpendicularly on each side to the 
height of five or six hundred feet. 
Not a tuft of verdure was to be seen, 
A few blades of grass peeped heré and 
there out of the stony crevices, but 
for want of proper nourishment were 
turned to a brownish hue, shaded only 
with a few faint stripes of green. To- 
wards the farther end the valley grew 
narrower and narrower, and at length 
was so very strait that the road is cut 
out of the solid rock and arched under- 
neath to prevent its falling in. Near 
two hundred feet beneath this precipice 
rolls an immense torrent, which, pass- 
ing through the middle of the valley, 
rushes down into the plain, and forms 
the Lake of the Four Cantons. . In this 
place its bed appears to be formed of 
one smooth solid stone, which it has 
doubtless, excavated out for itself in. 
the course of ages, though the gulf 
must have been originally formed at 
the general inundation of the world. 
It should seem: as if nature designed 
this enormous cleft as an insurmounta- 
ble barrier between the Alps of Swit- 
zerland and Italy. . . 


But as _we had been before engaged 
in contemplating Aer wonders, we were 
now to admire the force of human art, 
The wit ef man has overcome every 
obstacle that threatened an eternal 
separation between the Cantons and the 
Levontina. Across the gulfis thrown 
a bridge of a single arch, whose two 
extremities rest upon two vast mou- 
tains, and form an easy communication 
betwecn them, The height is so ex- 
cessive, that one cannot without terror 
look down upon the water beneath. 
The water rolls with such violence, 
and dashes with such fury against the 
rocky fragments, that the foam raises 
an artificial shower; which, notwith- 
standing its depth below me, reached 
to the precipice on which J stood and 
sprinkled my clothes, While 1 was 
surveying the stupendous construction 
of the bridge, and wondering how any 
scaffolding could be fixed; or where 
any workmen could be founé 
bold for so tremendous an v 
I could not help admiring the apposite 
ness of the name, The ancient inla- 
bitants of the country doubting, per 
haps, the sufficiency of human skill to 
effect so great a work, and of course 
ascribing it to some. superior pow?! 
cali it in the German language De? 
Teufel Bruch ; which name it has borhé 
‘ever since, Mankind jis, doubtless; 
indebted for this bencficial contrivance 
to the genius of that extraordinaly 
man, who first planned and executed 
this wonderful road over the mountains: 
for he passage of his conquering ary, 
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mean the first and greatest emperor 
¢the Roman world. A smail ascent 
‘rom the bridge brought us to a huge 
and lofty rock, which rose up before 
ys, and seemed to announce a ne /filus 
ultra ; but, On our nearer approach, we 
erceived a subterraneous passage cut 








make use of carriages on, account of 
the danger and narrowness of the read, 
which will scarcely admit of “two 
horses to go abzeast. I should men- 
tion that this valley produces one soli- 
tary grove of pines, which stand on the 
slope of a hill, and ornament the plain ; 
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through it, fourscore paces in length, 
and so high that a man on horseback 
may easily pass. It must have been 
from cutting such a passage as this, 
that Hannibal obtained the reputation 
of melting his way over the Alps with 
vinegar; if so, the storygmeed not be 
considered so fabulous as it generally 
is; for one can easily conceive, ‘that 
the African general might successfully 
make use of some acid liquor, in order 
{o soften the stone, and render it more 
easily subject to the tool of the work- 
man. ! 

At the end of this passage one na- 
turally expects to be entertained with 
scenes of a wilder and ruder cast, if 
possible, than those we had already 
beheld. But in this we were agreea- 
bly disappointed, and not a little sur~ 
prised to find ourselves on the edge of 
averdant plain, watered by a beauti- 
ful river, adorned with three elegant 
churches, and interspersed with a 
variety of wooden cottages. This vale 
appeared to be four miles in length 
and one in breadth, and contains four 
villages ; at one of which, Urseren 
P Hospital, we took up our abode. 

Although this vale appears at the 
present fine season so beautiful to the 
eye; when contrasted with the rough 
and barren rocks, through which we 
had just passed ; yet the inconyenien- 
ces to which it is liable are so consid- 
erable, that one must wonder how any 
human creatures would choose to fix 
their residence in such an unfavourable 
spot. During eight months of the 
year they suffer the rigours of the win- 
terto the utmost degree, and to add to 
their misfortunes, they are entirely 
destitute of timber and firing, with 
which other parts of the mountain are 
abundantly supplied. Industry, how- 
ever, in some measure overcomes this 
inconvenience ; their wood forbuilding 
they fetch from the country below, 
With much Jabour ;. for they cannot 
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but these pines are esteemed as sacred 
as those of Jda, andl am per waded 
are more secure ; for they are situated 
under a lofty glacier, and form a tem- 
porary barrier against those dangerous 
ava-lanches, which, at certain seasons 
of the year, are continually falling, and 
threatening destruction to the villages 
below ; and which, should the age of 
the world be prolonged a few centuries 
more, must inevitably lay the whole 
plain in ruins. e 

Yet, with all these disadvantages, the 
inhabitants are blessed with as much 
happiness and content as this world can 
bestow ; they are remarkably obliging 
and honest, and seem to be Strictly 
conscientious in performing the duties 
of their religion. 

I cannot help mentioning two cir- 
cumstances en which I grounded this 
opinion. As I passed through the vil- 
lage where I slept, I observed the 
doors of the church were open. Cu- 
riosity prompted me to enter; the 
priest was celebrating the daily ves- 
pers, a few lamps shed a glimmering 
light around the altar, and enabled me 
to discover the number of persons 
assembled at their evening devotions ; 
as near as I could guess they amount- 
ed to at least a third part of the whole 
parish. Those who are in the least 
acquainted with the’ state of religion 
in Roman Catholic countries will look 
upon this proportion as somewhat ex. 
traordinary. 

The other circumstance was. still 
more remarkable. As we retired to 
our respective chambers, our honest 
hostess called her two daughters and 
the rest of the family to assist at pub- 
lic prayers, which [I afterwards was 
told is a common custom in this part 
of the mountains. 

These circumstances, though not, 
perhaps, convincing proofs of genuine 
piety, were yet sufficient to give me 


rather high ideas of Alpine devotion, 
x 
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especially as I found, throughout the 
whole of my journey, so few Catholics 
whose conduct answers to their profes- 
sion. In the more civilized parts of 
the continent, where the Romish re. 
ligion prevails, few are to be found, 
from the nobleman to the peasant, 
from the woman of fashion to the 
chambermaid at an inn, who do not 
turn into ridicule the apostolical, as 
well as the superstitious, doctrines and 
ceremonies of their church. 
(To be continued.) 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


I nave observed, in reading the last 
Edinburgh Review, that a new ma- 
chine has beeninvented by the Earl of 
Stanhope, which is called “4 Machine 
for reasoning by.” This machine, if I 
understand its nature right, must sure. 
ly prove of signal use both in extend- 
ing the general science of this coun- 
try, and in advancing our religion and 
morals, and it therefore becomes a sub- 
ject worthy of the notice of the Chris- 
tian Observer. 

We live, Mr. Editor, in an age of as- 
tonishing improvement; and I should 
not wonder if by establishing, in the 
first place, those doctrines of matcrial. 
ism which prove the soul to have all 
the properties of body ; and then, by 
giving to the material soul the proper 
impetus through the means of me- 
chanical instruments, we should learn 
to dispense with the services of the 
clergy, and to spare the necessity of 
all moral exertion. Nor should I be 
much surprised if we were at length to 
arrive at the happy point of being able, 
through the largeness of that stock of 
“machines for reasoning by,’? which 
our extraordinary wit and diligence 
will have provided, to exempt our pos- 
terity from the burden of thinking 
upon every topic; a hope in which I 
am persuaded that the ingenious Earl 
participates : and, I doubt not, that it 
is by the progressive and indefinite 
substitution of the operations of me- 
chanism in the place of the exertions 
of mind, that we shall best exemplify 


the modern doctrines of man’s perfec- 


tibility. 
The machine to which I have allud- 
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ed, asI find by the Edinburgh Revicy, Bimsto 
is deemed “a contrivance of singu\a—mD! 
utility”? by a French gentleman of ¢h. fic! 
name of Pictet, a philosophic travelie,, Mie” 
who seems to have visited his lordship, Iagt¢ 
The Frenchman is perfectly serious jy Hp" 
his approbation of it, though he admit, HW 
“that, notwithstanding the great pains 
which-the noble inventor took to ey. H™' 
plain it to him, he does not pretend Hy" 
perfectly to understand the principle if 
on which itis constructed.” th 

Without pretending to vouch for the i ™ 
present perf€ttion of the machine in ii P‘ 
question, which I suspect that his T 
Lordship himself may Rave found . i * 
little eccentric and irregular in its i" 
operations when applied to political i 
ratiocination, allow me to mention to } 
you a few of the uses to which I should Bm * 
be glad to turn it, supposing its credit 
to be established, and his Lordship, 
after having obtained the patent for 
which I presume that he will apply, to 
sell his article in sufficient quantities 
and at a reasonable rate. 

I have several friends in my eye, to 
each of whom I am détermined, in that 
case, to make a present of “a Machine 
for reasoning by.’ For example, I 
know a lady in gay life who supposes 
herself to possess more than ordinary 
benevolence, and yet makes a /foint of 
conscience, as she Calls it, of giving 
nothing to the poor. We had, the 
other day, along argument about a 
case of charity which I recommended 
to her. The lady observed that the 
true mode of assisting the lower classes 
was to furnish them with employment; 
and she insisted that by a purchase 
which she had just made of some beav- 
tiful muslin, some delightful lace, and 
some superb china, for which she had 
paid what shetermed a most prodigious 
price, the poor were much more efiec- 
tually served than if half her fortune 
were bestowed upon them. I fairly 
admitted that all that almsgiving which 
promotes idleness is the reverse of true 
charity ; but I proved most distinctly» 
as I thought, that by the exercise of 
bounty in the case in question, indo- 
lence would be prevented and not en- 
couraged, since the poor creature for 
whom I pleaded was in want of a litue 
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stock of materials on which to exert 
bis industry ; and Tadded that the pur- 
nase of this stock of materials would 
sncourage industry in the fabricators of 
hose materials, as effectually as the 
nurchase Of muslin, lace, or china, 
would encourage fndustry in the fabri- 
cators of those articles. The lady re- 
mained quite unconvinced. She re- 
turned to her first observation just as 
if no answer had been given to it, and 
then flew to three.or four other argu- 
ments against giving money to the 
poor, which were equally inapplicable. 
This lady is deemed a woman of sense, 
and yet she upped, I assure you, ina 
manner surprisingly inconclusive. She 
is therefore one of the persons to whom 
I am inclined to send “a Machine for 
reasoning by.’’ 
I shall also transmit one to another 
acquaintance of mine, whois a mer- 
chant. He lately lost a large sum 
through the villainy of a man who had 
the appearance of being particularly 
pious; and he has ever since been of 
the opinion, that all persons who pay 
much attention to religion have some 
knavish endin view. I have repeatedly 
reasoned this point with him. I have 
demonstrated to him how illogical it is 
to deduce so general an inference from 
one particular case. But my friend is 
immoveable. He has no patience 
when he talks on this subject; and 
when his temper fails, he possesses no 
more power of arguing than an idiot. 
He clearly, therefore, stands much in 
need of **a Machine for reasoning 
by.” 
I have a third friend, who fell lately 
ashe was riding and broke his collar 
bone; and he has in consequence 
been confined near three months to 
his chamber. I thought it an act of 
kindness to visit him in his bed room, 
and I there heard him consume a full 
hour in relating the immense pains he 
had taken to provide himself with a 
horse, which should carry him with 
perfect safety. “ But [ now find,’ 
(added he with some. peevishness) 
“that the more care one takes the 
less luck attends one, and therefore I 
am determined for the future to use 
ho pains whatever about any thing.” 
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Now the truth is; that my friend is 


not so good a judge of horses as he 
thinks himself, and that he trusted too 
much to his own skill, in the purchase 
of the horse which fell with him; so 
that his i/ luck, as he is pleased to 
term it, is no other than the natural 
result of his having. followed his own 
conceit; and it is so considered by 
one or two knowing grooms with 
whom [ have talked about the acci- 
dent. My friend, however, is so per. 
verse as to infer, from this very event, 
that there is no connection between 
causes and effects, and no advantage 
in resorting to the most. prudential 
means of accomplishing any object. 
‘* A Machine for reasoning by” might 
surely be beneficial to this gentleman. 

I have a fourth friend whase case a 
little resembles the last, but is much 
more'serious. It is that of a man who 
is not without a knowledge of reli- 
gion ; but he is the slave to some un. 
governed passions. He says that he 
has used every means of conquering 
them, but having found the conflict 
unavailing, he purposes, for the future, 
not to trouble himself so much on the 
subject, hoping to succeed better by 
proceeding on a laxer system. I 
have urged in this case somewhat in 
the same manner as in the former, 
that ill success is the consequence not 
of our using means, but of our con- 
tenting ourselves with such means as 
are improper or inadequate ; and there- 
fore that it is by doubling our diligence, 
not by relaxing in it, and also by giv- 
ing a better direction to_it, that the 
final victory is to be achieved. . I have 
argued most seriously with my friend 
on this momentous topic: I have ap. 
pealed to his reason, to his common 
sense, to his conscience, and to some 
of the plainest passages of scripture : 
I have exhorted. him, among other 
things, to change the circle of his 
companions, and to remove toa greater 
distance from the scene of the present 
temptations; but he is not for this. 
mode of endeavouring to overcome 
his difficulties. Still, however, he is. 
an occasional hearer of sermons, but 
I suspect that he is on the watch for 
any expressions in them which may 
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seem to favour a life of presumptuous 
negligence. 1 sometimes think, that 
he will set himself free from his re- 
maining seruples by turning Atheist 
or Deist; 
adopt the common lax divinity ; some- 
times that he will go among the En- 
thusiasts ; ; sOmetimies that he will join 
those who unite high doctrine with 
low practice: and indeed, as-he pos- 
sesses some religious knowledge, my 
chief expectation is that he will take 
the last mentioned course. He is al- 
ready grown exceedingly fierce and 
dog matical on some difficult points of 
theology, and is just as vain of his dis- 
cernment in these points, as my last 
mentioned friend is of his skill in 
horses. But, for all practical purposes 
he is as irrational and inconsistent as 
any man I ever met with: he is for 
enjoying privileges without perform- 
ing duties, for gaining heaven without 
subduing sin ; in short, for possessing 
the end and yet neglecting the means: 
might not, therefore, “a Machine for 
reasoning by” be also a proper present 
for this gentleman? S. P. 


= 
For the Christian Observer. 
Hints towards forming a bill for the abolition 


of the White Female. Slave Trade, in the 


cities of London and Westminster. 


WHEREAS many members of both 
houses of parliament have long been 
indefatigably labouring to bring in a 
bill for the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of slaves in our foreign planta- 
tions, as well as for the abolition of the 
trade itself; by which trade multitudes 
of fresh slaves are annually made: 
and whereas it is presumed that the 
profound attention of these grave le- 
gislators to this great foreign evil pre- 
vents their attending to domestic 
grievances of the same nature ; it is, 
therefore, humbly proposed, that 
whilst these benevolent senators are 
thus meritoriously labouring for the 
deliverance of our black brethren, 
the Christian Observer do, as in duty 
bound, insert these loose hints of a 
bill for the abolition of slavery at 
home; a slavery which, in some few 
instances, it is feared, may be found 


Hints for olishing the White ce ‘cent 


sometimes that he will 
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to involve the w 8, daughters, aunts, 
nieces, cousins, "grandmothers 
even of those very zealous African 
abolitionists themselves. 

In our West India plantations the 
lot of ‘slaves is of all descriptions; 
here, it is uniform. * There, there are 
diversities of masters ; if some are 
cruel others a kind ; -and the worst 
are mortal: he: There 1 is one, arbi. 
trary, universal tyrant, and like the 
Lama of ‘Thibet he never dies._P,. 
SHION is hisname. Here, indeed, the 
original subjection is voluntary, but, 
once engaged, the subsequent servility 
of the slaves keeps pace with the m4 
ranny of the despot. They hug their 
chains, and because they are gilt and 
shining, this ‘prevents them, not from 
feeling, but from acknowledging that 
they are heavy. With astonishing 
fortitude they carry them about not 
only without repining, but as their 
glory and distinction. A few females 
are every where to be found who have 
manfully resisted the tyrant, but they 
are fieofle whom nobody knows 5 3 asthe 
free people are the minority, and as, 
in this one instance, the minority are 
peaceable persons, no one envies them 
an exemption from chains, and their 
freedom is considered only as a proof 
of their insignificance. 

I propose to take up ‘the question 
on the two notorious grounds of in- 
humanity and impolicy: and first of the 
first, as our good old divines say. Here 
are great multitudes of beautiful white 
creatures; forced away, like their pro- 
totypes in Africa, from all the en- 
dearing connexions of domestic life, 
separated ‘from their husbands, drag- 
ged from their children, till these last 
are old enough to be also engaged as 
slaves in the same labour: nay, In 
some respects, their condition is worse 
than that of their African brethren; 
for, if they are less restricted in the 
article of food, they are more abridg- 
ed in that of rest, It is well known 
that in some of our foreign plantations; 
under mild masters, the slaves have, 
in one instance, more indulgence than 
the English despot here allows. Some 
of them have at least the Sunday to 
themselves, ia which they may.either 
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serve God or attend to their own fa- 
milies) Here, the tyrant allows of no 
such alleviation. So far from it, his 
rigour peculiarly assigns the sabbath 
for acts of superior fatigue and exer- 
tion, such as long journeys, crowded 
matkets, &c. And whereas, in our 
foreign plantations, slaves too fre- 
quently do the work of horses ; in the 


system of domestic slavery, horses 


partake of the labour of the slave 
withOut tieaemne is -seferines - 
many hundreds being regularly con- 
demned, after the labours of the day 
are closed, to’transport the siaves ‘to 
the scene Of their nightly labours, 
which scene shifts’so often, that there 
js scarcely an interval of rest ; so that 
the poor animals» are exposed the 
greater part of thesnight to all the 
rigours of a northern winter. 

Again—If the African slaves go 
nearly naked, their burning clime pre- 
vents the want of covering from being 
oneof their greatest hardships: where. 
as, though the female slaves of Lon- 
don and Westminster were aforetime 
comfortably clothed, and were allow- 
ed by the despot to accommodate 
their dress to the season, wearing the 
lightest raiment in the hottest wea- 
ther, and thick silks trimmed with 
skins of beasts in cold and frost; now, 
nakedness is of all seasons, and many 
of the most delicate females are al- 
lowed so little clothing as to give pain 
tothe humane beholder. Inthe most 
rigorous seasons they are so exposed 
as to endanger their own health and 
shock the feelings of others. 

The younger slaves are condemned 
to violent» bodily labour, from mid- 
hight to sunrise. For this public ser- 
vice they are many years preparing 
by asevere drill under a great varie- 
'y and succession of posture masiers. 
More compassion, indeed, seems to 
be shewn to the more aged slaves, 
who are nightly allowed to sit, and do 
their work: at a multitude of tables 
Provided for that purpose. Some of 
these employments are quiet enough, 
Well suited to weakness and imbecili- 
'y, and just serve to keep the slaves 
Cut of harm’s way; but.at other tas 
bles; the labour of ‘the slaves is most 
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severe ; and though you cannot per- 
ceive their fetters, yet they must,un- 
doubtedly, be chained to the spot, as 
appears by their inability to quit it; 
for by their long continuance in the 
same attitude one can hardly suppose 
them to be at liberty. But if their 
bodies labour less than those of the 
more active slaves, they seem to suf- 
fer the severest agitations of mind; 
their colour often changes, their lips 
tremble, and their voice faulters; and 
no wonder, for sometimes all they 
have ‘in the world is at stake, and de- 
pends on the next slight motion of ths 
hand. In one respect the comparison 
between the African and this part of. 
the London Slave Trade fails: the for- 
mer, though incompatible with the 
spirit of our laws, yet is not, alas! 
carried on in direct opposition to the 
letter of them; whereas these tables, 
at which some of the English Slaves 
are so cruelly exercised, have the 
cannon of an act of parliament plant- 
ed directly in their face: and the od- 
dity of the thing is, that the act is not, 
as in most other cases, made by one 
set of people and broken by another, 
but in many instances the law-maker 
is the law-breaker. 

Many of these elderly female slaves 
excuse their constant attendance in the 
public markets, (for itis thought that, 
ata certain age, they might be emanci- 
pated if they wished it), by asserting 
the necessity of their attendance till 
their daughters are disposed of. They 
are often heard to lament the hardship 
of this slavery, and to anticipate the 
final period of their labours ; but it is 
observable, that not only when their 
daughters, but even their grand-daugh- 
ters, are taken off their hands, they still 
continue, from the mere force of habit, 
and when they are-past their labour, 
to hover about the markets. 

A multitude of fine fresh young 
slaves are annually imported at the age 
of seventeen or eighteen ; or, accord. 
ing to the phrase of the despot, they 
come out, This despot so completely 
takes them in as to make these lovely 
young creatures believe that the assign- 
ed period at whichthey lose the gayety 
and independence of their former free 
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life is, in fact, the day of their emanci- 
pation. . 

I come now to the question of Jm- 
jolicy.. This White Slavery, like the 
black, is evidently an injury to fair and 
lawful commerce, for the time spent 
in training and overworking these fair 
slaves might be better employed in 
promoting the more profitable articles 
of health, beauty, simplicity, modesty, 
and industry; articles which many 
think would fetch a higher price, and 
by which traffic, both the slave and the 
slave owner would be mutually bene- 
fited. 

Those who take up the question on 
this ground. maintain also, that it does 
not answer to the slave-holders; for 
that the markets are so glutted that 
there is less chance of a good bargain, 
in the best sense of the word, where 


there are So many competitors, and- 


where there is so little opportunity of 
discriminating, than ifthe young slaves 
were disposed of by private contract ; 
in which the respective value of each 
individual could be more exactly ascer- 
tained. 


In the article of policy also,the slaves 


themselves are not only great ‘losers ; 
youth and beauty, by this promiscuous 
huddling of slaves together, failing to 
attract attention-; but moreover youth 


and beauty are so soon impaired by 
hard labour, foul air, and late hours, 
that those who are not early disposed 
of, on the novelty ofa first appearance, 
soon become withered, and are apt to 
lie a good while upon hands, 

One strong argument brought to 
prove the impolicy of the 4/rican Slave 
‘Trade is, that it is a most improvident 
waste of the human species. What 
devastation is made in the human frame 
among our White Slaves, by working 
over hours, by loss of sleep, want of 
clothing, fetid atmospheres, being 
crammed in the holds of smaller ships 
without their proper proportion of in- 
ches—what havoc, I say, Is made by all 
those, and many other causes, let all the 
various baths and watering places, to 
which these poor exhausted slaves are 
sent every summer to recruit, after the 
working season is over, declare. 

Some candid members have hoped 
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for a gradual abolition, concluding t}, 
if no interference took place, the ¢, 
was become so great, it must needs}, 
cured by its very excess ; the eve, 
however, has proved so far othery; 
that the grievance is actually grow, 
worse and worse. 

And whereas, aforetime, the slave, 
were comfortably covered, and wey 
not obliged to labour through the wiy, 
night, nor to labour every night, nort) 
labour at several places in the san 
night ; -and whereas, aforetime, th 
hold in which they were confined wa 
not obliged to receive more slaves tha 
it could contain ; it is HOW a Notoriny 
fact, that their clothing is stripped of 
in the severest weather ; that their}, 
bours are protracted till the morning, 
and that since the late great increas 
of trade, three hundred panting slaves 
are often crammed into an area which 
cannot conveniently accommodat 
more than fourscore, to the great dam. 
age of the healths and lives of his My. 
jesty’s fair and faithful subjects. 

From ali the above causes it is evi. 
dent, that the White Slave Trade his 
increased, is increasing, and ought to 
be diminished. | 

Till, therefore, there be some hope 
that a complete abolition may be effect. 
ed, the following regulations are hun: 
bly proposed. 

Regulation Ist. That no slave be al- 
lowed to spend more than three hours 
in preparing her chains,beads,and other 
implements for the nightly labour. 

2d. That no slave be allowed to paint 
her person of more than two colou!s 
for any market. 

Sd. That each slave be at Jeastl- 
lowed sufficient covering for the pur 
poses of decency, if not for those ¢! 
health and comfort. 

4th. That noslave be put under more 
than four posture masters, in order (0 
teach her such attitudes and exercises 
as shall enable her to fetch more monty 
in the markets. 

Sth. That no slave &o carried to 
more than three markets on the same 
night. 

6th. That no trader be allowed t° 
press more slaves into one hold thaa 
three times as many as it will conta 
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“th. That the same regard to com- 
rt, which has led the black factor to 
low the African Slaves a ton to a man, 
. extended to the White Slaves, not 
lowing them less than one chair to five 
aves. i : 
sth, That no white negro driver or 
orses be allowed to stand in the street 
ore than five hours in adry night, or 
our ina rainy one, 
9th, That every elderly female slaye, 
soon as her youngest grandchild is 

uirly disposed of, be permitted to retire 
rom her more public labours, without 
ny fine or loss of character, or any 
ther punishment from the despot. 
Toconclude, The Black Slave Trade 
has been taken up by its opposers, not 
nly on the ground of inhumanity and 
mpolicy, but on that of religion also. 
On the two first points alone have I ven- 
ured to examine the question of the 
hite Slave Trade. It would be a folly 
o inquire into it on this last principle ; 
itcan admit of no such discussion, as in 
this view it could not stand its ground 
for a single moment ; for if that princi- 
ple were allowed to operate, mitigations, 
neatly approaching to abolition, must 
inevitably and immediately take place. 

AN ENEMY TO ALL SLAVERY. 

een 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

I LeaARN from the public papers, that 
|. fg On the occasion of the trial of the Reve- 
; Metend Mr. Lockhart Gordon and Mr. 
+ fgg arden Gordon, his brother, who were 

charged with uniting to carry off Mrs. 
+ fae Leigh, the learned judge, after observ- 
. ing that the prisoners must be acquit- 

ted, remarked also, * that their conduct 
: was shameful in the extreme, particu- 
larly that of Lockhart Gordon, whose 
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duty it was, he being. a clergyman, to 
instruct and guide the weak; instead of 
which he had most unworthily endea- 
voured to seduce and betray a defence- 
less woman, and plunge her headlong 
into vice and dissipation.” 

I am a plain man, Mr. Editor, and 
somewhat unacquainted with the nature 
of that ecclesiastical constitution, which 
it is one of the objects of your work to 
defend. This is not the first instance, 
in. which I have noticed severe repre- 
hensions of clergymen from judges on 
the bench om account of immorality. 
Pray; Sir, is it the Custom of the heads 
of the church, who, I presume, are ine 
vested with power for that purpose to 
punish by degradation, reprehension, 
or otherwise, as the case. may warrant, 
any similar deviations from morality in 
the clergy of their diocese? or if any 
clergyman should haveescaped the cen. 
sure or degradation to which they have 
justly exposed themselves by their mis- 
conduct, has it proceeded from want of 
legal authority in their diocesans to in- 
flict punishment ? | 

I wish distinctly to know, Mr. Editor, 
whether such power actually exists; 
and I request you or any of your readers 
to inform me of any instances in which 
it has been exercised. It would grieve 
me exceedingly, I assure you, to be in- 
formed that the discipline of our church 
establishment was either defective or 
relaxed, while many of our Dissenters 
wre very strict in maintaining theirs: I 
should consider this an evil of a most 
portentous aspect ; but I trust that some 
of your intelligent correspondents will 
be able to give me consolatory informa- 
tion on the subject. 

A CHURCH OF ENGLAND-MAN. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


, CXLII. 4 Vindication of Protestant Dissent, 


; Srom the Charges of the Reverend Thomas 
Robinson, M. A. Vicar of St. Mary's, Leices- 
ter,ina Pamphlet entitled, A Serious Call to 

@ constant and devout Attendance on the stated 
Services of the Church of England. By A 


Dissen ter. London, Button, 1803. pp. 
32, 12mo, ~ 

: ly our second volume, pp. 297-300, 

we reviewed the pamphlet of Mr. Ro- 

“'08on, to which the present is intended 


‘Sareply, with unqualified approbation. © 





Nor have we found any reason to alter 
our opinion of that production, since 
our perusal of the performance now te 
be examined. 

The writer of this pamphlet ought 
to understand that pious episcopalians, 
whether. clergy or laity, maintain the 
same respect for pious Dissenters, as is 
stated to have subsisted between them 
at some former period ; but that'certain 
circumstances in the spirit discovered, 
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and the attitude assumed, by several of 
the latter, seem to have rendered some 
reserve on the other part not wholly un- 
necessary.* To explain further would 
answer no good purpose, and has little 
to do with the point in debate. 
This vindication of Protestant dissent 
commences with the assertion, in op- 
position to that of Mr. Robinson, that 
“the Church of Engiand is not a true 
apostolical church,’’ p.6. Here,as we 
expected, Mr. Robinson is called upon 
for his proofs from scripture. Has this 
Dissenter adopted the opinion of the 
Disciplinarians, which Hooker has em- 
ployed the third book of his Ecclesias. 
tical Polity to, confute, *‘that in scrip- 
ture there must be of necessity contain- 
ed a form of church polity, the laws 
‘whereof may In no wise be altered?” 
or is he yet to learn, that episcopalians 
found the merits of their cause, not 
upon any express injunction or delinea- 
tion of ecclesiastical government. in 
scripture, (for there is none);t nor 
upon any description of the state of af- 
fairs while the church was inits unform- 
ed and infant state, and subject to the 
Inspection and direction of the apostlés 
——a state in which it could not be during 
its future existence; but upon the 
known constitution of all the various 
and distant branches of the christian 
church, in the age immediately suc- 
ceeding, or rather running into, and 
uniting with, the apostolic ; upon the 


unimpeachable evidence that, in one in= 


stance at least, this constitution was ap- 
pointed by an apostle, and, in almost all, 
that it was known, and must have been 
permitted, or rather enjoined, by apos- 
tolic authority ; and upon the utter ab- 


* We shall only just refer to an opprobrious 
reflection on establishments, occurring in the 
preface of Mr. Futter’s valuable work, The 
Gospel its own Witness—a reflection entirely 
unprovoked, and without any relation to the 
subject of discussion. 

t Weare, however, far from distrusting the 
argument from the office of Timothy and 
Titus, as described in the Epistles respectively 
directed to them,—an argument, which is only 
evaded by calling them extraordinary minis- 
ters. Mosheim too, who is no friend to epis- 
copacy, says that the Presbyterians, with all 
their efforts, will never be able to get over 
the argument derived from the ange/s address- 
ed inthe Revelation. Comm. de Reb. Christ. 
ante Const. p. 133. 
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sence of an instance on record of g pi 
mitive church, whose constitution Was 
not episcopal? And here we would as, 
whether, in defect of scriptural dire. 
tion, such an indication.as is presented “ 
by this evidence ought not to be treate 
with respect by every one professiy 
himself a descendant of the primitiy, 
christians ? and whether he is justifie 
in resisting a form of ecclesiastical 80. 
vernment supported by such authority? 
If it be alleged, that nothing is binding 
upon christians but what is to be found 
inscripture,and that historical testimony 
is entitled to little respect : we ask, upon 
what evidence is the genuineness, an4 
consequently the authority, of scripture 
itself received ; and whether it could be 
traced to the God of truth, as its author, 
if the whole chain of human evidence 
was broken, and nothing remained but 
a dead blank between the present time 
and that in which the scripture was 
written! There is magic in a name; 
and if men can but, by any means, apply 
the epithet Auman to things of a reli. 
gious nature, they imagine they have 
done the business. Wedo not, indeed, 
wonder, that Dissenters should be re- 
markably shy of any reference to the 
testimony of christian antiquity on the 
subject of controversy between them 
and the Episcopalians; but we are sur- 
prised that they should not, in some 
way, endeavour to put a good face on the 
omission. 

That subordinate arrangements, which 
the circumstances of a church render 
expedient, and are both reasonable in 
themselves, and not contrary to divine 
injunction, are justifiable, we conceive 
it would be. only waste of time and pi 
perto attempt to prove. See p. 8. 

Some questions occur, p. 9, which 
have already received their answer ; and 
that the present constitution of any ep! 
copal church is not precisely, and i 
every fiarticular, the same as the prim: 
tive, appears to be no more an objection 
than that the members of the two dis- 
tant societies are not identically the 
same persons. We think the defence 
of episcopacy rests upon its great out 
lines, its distinguishing features, with 
whatever shades and tints the vary!" 
circumstances of different times an¢ 
places may fill them up. 
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-Be The parallel between the Church of 
‘IS england and Popery, pursued with ap- 
Yi parent triumph, p. 10, may be called, 

1g a great Man expresses himself on 
another occasion, “the chopping-block” 
of Dissenters. How much parallels tend 
to mislead no logician need be inform- 
ed; and the self sent sectaries, with 
whom, we are told in the same page, 
the Dissenters ordinarily hold no com- 
munion, Might perhaps extend the pa- 
rallel to these intolerant and supercili- 
ous brethren. 

We know not what to make of the 
observation, (p. 11,) that. Mr. Robinson, 
in proving the Church of England to be 
apostolical, entirely passes over what 
the church is in itsedf. If no congrega- 
tion is an apostolic church but such as 
consists entirely of faithful christians, 
as our Dissenters seem to argue, we 
fear that all Christendom must be un- 
churched; and he is certainly rather 
’ Mpvolucky in his reference to the Corin- 
thian Church, unless dissensions consti- 
tuted its recommendation. 

From p. 11, our author begins his 
’ Bimobservations upon the doctrine of the 
Church of England, to which he does 
the justice to admit, that “it is in the 
main evangelical.” He thinks it neces- 
sary to notice, what we certainly think 
it unnecessary to dispute, that articles 
of faith should be believed, not as sanc- 
tioned by human authority, but as a re- 
velation from God, He further ob- 
serves, that “ articles of faith drawn up 
for the church are not the church ;” 
and instances the disbelief of those of 
the Church of England by a great pro- 
portion of the established clergy: he 
endeavours “to make this matter more 
plain’ (p. 13) by supposing a church, 
which requires subscription to certain 
articles of faith, the substance of the as- 
sembly’s catechism, which for the sake 
of certain emoluments are still subscrib- 
, ¥@ 4. although the minister and the body 
_ gf the members are actually become 
, @ ccinians, This is the parallel. But 
, 9 9 the case here proposed, whether real 
or fictitious, is there any thing corres- 
ponding to the liturgy—the stated sere 
‘ice of the Church of England? Paral- 
lels ought at least to coincide in the 
‘ircumstance upon which the argument 
hinges, 
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The Dissenter proceeds to examine 
the remainder of Mr. Robinson’s pam. 
phiet, which, as he says, “chiefly con- 
sists of her” (the Church of England’s) 
“forms and objections to those of Dis- 
senters,”? p. 14. Of her form of com- 
mon prayer he disputes the “ excel- 
lence ;?” and derides the notion of the 
‘securities’ which a precomposed li- 
turgy affords. He can have little know- 
ledge of human nature who knows not, 
that securities are never superiluous. 
The contrary supposition, however, is 
flattering, and has a popular use, 

When the assertion of Mr. Robinson, 
“ We ow. it to our country to comply 
with all its ordinances, which are oz 
contrary to a good conscience,’ is com- 


bated, we apprehend sufficient attention 


was not paid to the words in italics. 
To represent “faith” itself as here con- 
cerned is incorrect. 

On the subject of accommodation 
(p. 17,) our author does not distinguish 
as he ought; and certainly it would be 
preferable to concede too much, than 
to throw a whole nation into confusion on 
account of objections to surplices, rings, 
and the cross in baptism. General 
declamation on this subject is entitled 
to little attention. 

At pp. 20, &c. an answer is attempt- 
ed to the question, with what society of 
Dissenters will deserters of the church 
join? by representing the divisions in 
the church as great. as those among 
Dissenters... ** Have we Arminians? 
so have they. Arians? &c. &c.” But 
Dissenters, having no temporal emolu- 
ment to plead as the temptation to un- 
dertake the office of the ministry, ought 
proportionally to be more free from 
these aberrations, and indeed from every 
thing inconsistent with the character of 
a minister. If other temptations be-, 
sides emoluments are admitted, half 
the objection to an establishment. falls 
to the ground. “ The only difference,” 
proceeds our author, (p. 21,) “is, our 
churches tsing indefendent of each 
other, we have no general bond of con- 
nection, &c.”? Not “the only diffe- 
rence,” by the leave of this respectable 
Dissenter. The Dissenters have no 
evangelical or orthodox liturgy to con- 
front, oppose, and confute them, if their 
teaching is anti-evangcelical : they have 
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no superiors to whom their congrega- 
tions may complain, and by whom they 
may be removed. They may indeed 
take the business into their own hands, 
and cashier their minister; and then 
try the experiment whether another 
will-suit them better. 

We have now gone over most of the 
particulars in the pamphlet before us 
which deserve consideration; a variety 
of subordinate ones we leave to their 
necessary fate with readers of discern- 
ment. 

But there is one topic which we have 
reserved for a separate and our final 
discussion. The production which we 
are reviewing begins and ends with 
strong, and frequently sarcastic expres- 
sions of “ aversion,’ from what is said 
to be “the grand principle” of the 
Church of England ; “that is, its being 
national, and established and directed by 
civil authority.” p. 3. See likewise 
pp. 26,&c. There is much misrepre- 
sentation in the description which this 
writer has given of the object of his 
aversion; but the thing intended is, the 
alliance subsisting between the church 
and the state in this realm, or the cir- 
cumstance that the Church of England 
is an established church. 

Now it is generally admitted, that 
the church and the state are naturally 
two separate and independent societies. 
The church or body of christians, in 
this condition, especially if it be exten- 
sive, possesses great power, which, as 
its members are fallible and peccable, 
‘it may abuse to the injury of the state 
to which it belongs. To remedy this 
inconvenience, and to receive some ad- 
vantages which it possesses not in 
itself, the state allies itself with the 
church, and engages both to provide for 
In this there appears 
to be nothing derogatory to the nature 
or privileges of the church, provided 
there be no interference with its doc- 
trine, or those concerns which are 
strictly spiritual.* Now, although we 
_* It may less offend the prejudices of the 
persons more particularly concerned to be 
referred, for satisfaction upon the subject, to 
Dr. Hill’s Theological Institutes, pp. 155— 
464. We readily acknowledge, and sincerely 
deplore, the evils arising from the mutual in- 
fluence and encroachments of the two socie- 
ties in their allied state ; but we believe them 
to be no greater than would exist between the 
same societies in their natural state of inde- 
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do not, as.it is insinuated, p. 23, sy 
pose that religious formularies de; 
their value from being established ; 
civil authority, we certainly maint, 
that this circumstance does not deprive 
them of the value. We cannot Con. 
ceiye how truth can be converted inty 
falsehood, or into any thing of a contn, 
ry nature, simply by its being establis), 
ed by civil authority. But religion, } 
should seem, with this Dissenter is th, 
volatile or fastidious kind of principle 
which | 

—— free as air, at sight of human ties, 
Spreads its light wings, and in a moment flig, 

But the Dissenters, it is said, hay 
their subscriptions, pp. 22, 23. 1, 
what end? by whom drawn up? ly 
whom required ?. Is there no security~ 
nothing human, here ? 

We shall only add, that if it is » 
offensive a thing to our author that they 
who preach the gospel should live by 
the gospel, and in some cases in afllu 
ence, it is at the option of those who 
may be disposed to engage in the ser. 
vice of the church to decline its emoli- 
ments, and, (if it should be deemed 
necessary to the proof of their sincerity 
or the more extensive influence of their 
ministry,) to impose upon themselves 
any kind of privation or penance which 
they please. 
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CXLIV. The Duty of Britons at the preset: 
awful Crisis of their Country s a Sermo, 
preached August 7, 1803. By Joun Ovex: 
ron, A. M. Rector of St. Margaret and St. 
Crux, York. pp. 32. York and Londoa, 
1803. 


Mr. Overton, who has lately appeared 
as the champion of the too Jittle under 
stood, and too much neglected, doc 
trines of the reformation and of the 
Church of England, in the publication 
before us steps forward in the characte! 
of the patriot, if not with the same (is 
play of talents, yet with distinguished 
success. 

Many methods, not conspicuous [ot 
ingenuousness, have been resorted ' 
to bring into suspicion the patriots 
us well as the orthodoxy of those up 
whom the public voice, whether Just'! 


pendence. Of the conduct of an independets 
church towards the state, and of the evils vel 
sequent thereupon, our own history furnish 
a striking and lamentable example. 
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yr unjustly, has a reed to confer the 
,onourable title of evangelical minis- 
ers; with how little success is pretty 
-enerally known and acknowledged. 
tis certainly superfluous to attempt 
ny vindication of Mr. Overton on this 
ound ; his works speak for him. 

> Mr. Overton has taken for his text, 
hat very apposite passage, 1 Chron. 
“ix, 13; and the reader will discover, 
+, the manner in which it is treated, 
applied, and enforced, all that strength 
of argumentation, acuteness of concep- 
ion, and vigour of expression, for which 
he writings of Mr. Overton have hi- 
herto been distinguished ; and the dis- 
course itself, being much more elabo- 
rate than those of a similar description 
generally are, may be read with profit 
and interest, as long as the present 
awful state of affairs, which forms its 
‘y MM subject, shall continue. 

y We conceive that we shall offer no 
Zi unfavourable specimen of the general 
0 HN merits of this sermon, by extracting a 
| GS passage Upon a subject of all others the 
\' most obvious, the most trite, and con- 
1 TB sequently such as affords the least. 
'y B® prospect of any thing original and strik- 
Ming, Itis a general description of the 
‘SM impiety of our enemies. Having  ob- 
‘l I served, that religion is the object ofour 
present defence, Mr. Overton adds: 











hat 





ve 


“But such an object does not, it cannot, 
nt enter into the designs of our enemies. . Dur- 
, ing the greater part of their revolutionary 
2: phrensy, they professedly rejected the chris- 
it, tian religion, and laboured to extirpate the 
h, very name and memorials of it from the earth, 
with a zeal and an unanimity that astonished 
all Christendom, Their hatred against it 
literally arrived at madness. ‘They treated 
+ i this highest of God’s favours to mankind, as 
., ifit was, at once, the heaviest curse and the 
e greatest diserace to the world; and there 
, Mae cemed an universal rivalship amongst them, 

who should contribute most toward its total 
subversion and annihilation. Wot only were 


° its holy precepts, ite sublime doctrines, and 
d its divine origin openly scoffed at and ridicul- 

ed; not only were its temples profaned, its 
; Me @kars overthrown, and its revenues sacrile- 
; siously despoiled ; not only were its ministers, 
' ts sabbaths, its rites, and its ordinances pub- 


liely and formally abolished; but, that the 
Period of its origin, and every vestige of ils 
y divine founder might be obliterated for ever, 
“new era was adopted from which to com. 
fot and ore terms for the notification of its 
n- “sions, a disgusting jargon which is sti 
+ ME continued.” ¢p tO.) g jargon which is still 
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We shall only add, that, if any of 
our readers desire to understand the 
grounds of the alarming. contest in 
which this nation is now engaged ; 
and to see her danger, her resources, 
and her duty, set forth in a most per- 
spicuous and energetic manner, we 
would refer them to the very impor- 
tant discourse before us. 


= 


CXLV. 4 Sermon’ preached before bis Excel. 
lency Philip Earl of Hardwicke, Lord Lieu- 
tenant, President, and the Members of the 
Association incorporated for discountenancing 
Vice, and promoting the Knowledge and Prae- 
tice of the Cbristian Religion ; in St. Peter's 
Church, on Thursday, 27th Fanuary, 1803. 
By the Reverend Joun Jess, A. M. Dub- 
lin, 1803. pp, 124, 8vo. 3 | 

Aw account of this association, drawn 

from the appendix subjoined to the ser- 

mon now before us, may be found in our 

second volume, pp. 646—648. 

The text of the sermon is Ps. i, 2,3. 
The object of the preacher is to answer 
the question, which sinful and misera- 
ble man has ever anxiously been asking, 
and will continue anxiously to ask, as 
long as he abides in this world—W here 
is true happinessto be found? The.an- 
swer is obvious ; and it is the privilege 
of well instructed christians, that that 
answer suggests itself with the utmost 
facility, and with the utmost evidence. 
The subject, however, is of large ex- 
tent, and may Call into discussion almost 
any topic of moral, and (we had nearly 
said) of human, science, 

Having represented, in a striking 
manner and very impressive language, 
the utter insufficiency of philosophy, 
with all its presumptuous pretensions, 
to lead men to happiness, Mr. Jebb ob- 
Serves; 

“Bat, thanks be te God! we possess the 
sacred scriptures. Here, and here only, we 
obtain full resolution of all our doubts, and full 
accomplishment of all our desires. From the 
mine of primeval revelation, a few scattered 
particles had been conveyed to the sages of 
the ancient world, through the rivulets of tra- 
dition’; but in the exhaustless treasury of 
scripture, we meet not only all that was solid 
or sterling in their system, but all the invalu- 
able riches of moral truth, fitted for general 
circulation, and stamped with the image and 
superscription of consummate wisdom.” (p.9.) 

The harmony of divine revelation 
with physical and moral nature in its 
gridual progress, and the happy as weik 
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as sanctifying effects of the same reve- 
lation, when cordially embraced, occupy 
the attention of*the preacher, and are 
described both with propriety and en- 
ergy, {from p. 13 to p. 19. After some 
just observations upon the excellence 
of the word of God, an appropriate ad- 
dress is made, first to the members of 
the association in general, and then 
(which closes the discourse) to the 
clerical part of the audience. This 
portion is distinguished both by anima- 
tion and fidelity ; and, we think, could 
hardly, under the impressive circum- 
stances of its delivery, have been heard 
without effect. 

Mr, Jebb has followed the example 
of several eminent writers of the present 
age, in annexing a considerable number 
of notes to his sermon, and to these the 
reader will naturally look for informa- 


tion. Nor will he be disappointed. The: 


first two are short criticisms. The third 
contains a detail of evidence, from an- 
cient writers, of the misery of human 
life, and the ineflicacy of philosophy to 
remedyit. The fourth isa reply to the 
objection from the confined communi- 
cation of revealed light, and the late 
completion ofthe sacred volume. Some 
important observations upon the cha. 
racter of the. Jews, and their influence 
upon the various nations, among which 
the divine providence dispersed them, 
are to be found in this note. The fifth 
is a quotation from Ely Bates, concern- 
ing the peaceful and happy efficacy of 
scriptural religion. In the sixth is 
quoted a description of the character 
of Newton by Voltaire, which, as com. 
ing from such a man, cannot be read 
without astonishment. The seventh 
notices the pernicious publications of 
a deistical Quaker, named John Han- 
cock. The authenticity of the penta- 
teuch, and the curious concession of 
Rousseau concerning the gospel, oc- 
cupy the eighth. The ninth consists of 
two quotations; the first from the 
Spectator; and the other from Bishop 
Porteus, on the benign influence of the 
religion of the scriptures on the occu- 
pations and enjoyments of life. The 
tenth produces many celebrated names, 
who have afforded eminent examples 
cf piety. Euler and Haller are princi. 
pally dwelt upon. The eleventh and 
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last note is intended to enforce, by th 
high authorities of the present Bish 
of London, Bishop Burnett, and th 
Archbishops Secker and Hort, th 
practice, recommended in the sermo, 
of occasionally lecturing or preaching 
expository sermons. This hint, y, 
think, deserves peculiar attention. 
We cannot conclude ‘Without ex. 
pressing the pleasure. which we fee] x 
the flourishing state of the association, 
the cause of which is so ably pleaded jy 
this sermon ; and, we trust, that the qj, 
vine blessing will give ita still mor 
powerful and more extended effect, 


ae 


CXLVI. Improvements in Education, a; j 
respects the industrious Classes of the Com, 
munity; containing a short Account of ix 
present State, Hints towards its Improvemen, 
and a Detail of some practical Experimeny 
conducive to that end, By Joseru Lancas. 
TER. Second Edition, with Additions. 8yo. 
pp. 80. London, 1803. Darton. 


Tue subject of this essay is of conside. 
rable national importance, ‘The author 
has brought forward a scheme pregnant 
with many advantages, both'to the pub- 
lic and toindividuals ; and his pamphlet 
furnishes so many useful hints relative 
to the execution of. what he recon- 
mends, that we hope it will engage 
general attention. Itis impossible, in- 
deed, not to be offended with the mix- 
ture of vanity and self-confidence which 
the author occasionally discovers: but 
we are bound, nevertheless, cordially to 
commend the evident benevolence of 
his intentions, and the utility of the de- 
sign which he zealously and, for the 
most part, judiciously labours to pro- 
mote. 

Much as this country deserves to be 
commended on account of the number 
of its charitable institutions for the ed- 
ucation of the poor, there still remains 
much to be done to preserve the nume- 
rous offspring of the inferior orders, 
from ignorance, vice, and misery. Many 
of them receive no education whatever. 
Some of them, it is true, are sent to the 
inferior schools, but the state of these !5 
in. general so wretched, as to be a dis- 
grace to this enlightened and opulent 
country. The design of this pampblet 
is to point out to the benevolent, the 
means of improving this numerous class 
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£ schools; for this purpose, the author ! 
egins with a representation of their 

sresent condition, which, though very 

snfavourable, we believe is not exag- 

erated. How much the health and 

orals of the children. of the poor must 

he injured by attending these schools, 

vill be evident to any. person who. will 

ye at the pains of informing himself on 

he subject. 

In the second part of this tract, Mr. 

ancaster recommends the considera. 

ion of this momentous case to the pub- 

= ic-spirited, and advises that a society 

should be formed for the express pur- 

ose of facilitating the means of educa- 

ion among the labouring poor: and 

surely there is scarcely any suggestion 

vhich can have a more powerful claim 

o the attention of the friends of reli. 

sion, order, and humanity. Our au- 
hor’s hints respecting the formation 
of such a society, will be found of use 
by those who may be disposed to set on 
foot so beneficial a scheme, _ 

Mr. Lancaster has noticed a difficulty 
which is likely to occur to the institu- 
tion recommended by him, but which 
t [ie he appears to us to have treated in far 
e too superficial a manner. The difii- 
» Be culty is that of inducing the various 
¢ fe classes of Protestants to concur in the 
- fe proposed undertaking. His’plan for sur- 
- Ze mounting it is that the society “ should 





















































h be established on general christian prin- 
t ciples.” ‘There is something very plau- 
" sible in this proposal, but who shall fix 
f what are these general principles of 
christianity which, as essential verities, 
must be made the basis.ofa system of 
instruction? By general christian prin- 


ciples Mr. Lancaster has left room to 
; conjecture, that he have meant 
} something which migiiiiboblesce as well 
j With deisra as with christianity. He 
; may, indeed, have meant more than he 
has expressed: but it must be allowed, 
: that his words convey an idea analogous 
lo what is contained in the well known 
lines of Mr, Pope ; who, because he 
Was a poet, conccived probably that he 
could easily settle a point in thedlogy. 


“ For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 
His can’t be wrong, whose life isin the right.” 


Thé passage to which we refer in 
Mr, Lancaster’s tract is this, 


“wre Se oY or . 
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“Let the friends of youth, among every de- 
nomination of Christians, exalt the standard 
of education, and rally round it for their pre- 
servation, laying aside all religious differences 
of opinion ; and pursue two grand objects— 
the promotion of. good morals, and the instruc- 
tion of youth in useful learning, adapted to 
their respective situations.”. (p. 25.) | 

Thus a question of the very first im- 
portance, in a plan for the education of 
youth, is settled in a few lines. Surely 
Mr. L. should either have attempted a 
fuller discussion of the point, or he 
should have submitted his ideas to the 
consideration of the public with some 
degree of diffidence.and reserve. Some- 
thing more than our author proposes 
may, we apprehend, be admitted among 
the. topics of instruction, without alarm- 
ing any christian parent, of whatever 
denomination he be, with a fear that his 
child may be led to forsake the society 
to which his father belongs, The au- 
thority of God, a future state of rewards 
and punishments, love to God and man, 
the evil of sin, the necessity of repen- 
tance, the duty of prayer, the obligation 
of attending public worship, are sub- 
jects of indispensable necessity, by the 
acknowledgment not only of christians 
of all denominations, but we believe of 
many deists. But what right those have 
to be considered as christians, who deem 
it unnecessary to introduce into. their 
plans of education any reference to the 
salvation purchased for us by Christ, we 

are at a loss to imagine. 

By the exclusion of every topic of 
christian instruction from our schools, 
and imparting such meral lessons 
merely as a Socrates or a Seneca would 
have thought themselves bound to give, 
religious bigotry, ingqeed, may be avotd- 
ed; but there is another evil against 
which this procedure docs not guard, 
and that the greatest which can befala 
nation, irreligion—ignorance of the 
true God, and of Jesus Christ, whom 
he has sent. 

Having noticed this very objcction- 
able proposition, we proceed with plea- 
sure to consider the.third part of this 
tract, which contains an account of a 
school raised by the author, and stil 

superintended by him, on what we con. 
ceive to be, in many respects, an €x- 
cellent plan, for the purpose of educa- 
ting the children of the lower classes. 
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In this school three hundred children 
are educated at a*small expense, in 
reading, writing, and the first four rules 
of arithmetic ; and'such is the advan- 
tage of Mr. Lancaster’s method of in- 
struction, that the proficiency of the 
scholars is commonly greater than what 
is acquired in double the period at the 
generality of those schools, to which 
such children are usually sent. Noris 
this to be attributed to any extraordinary 
severity of discipline ; on the contrary, 
Mr. Lancaster is decidedly against the 
system of corporal punishment, and he 
endeavours to accomplish the purpose 
for which it is employed, by another 
method, which he conceives would su- 
p2rcede its necessity; and which ex- 
perience has convinced him to be at 
Jeast equally efficacious. In supplying 
his pupils with an adequate stimulus, 
Mr. Lancaster is guided by the Known 
effect of commendation, making that 
one of the rewards of the deserving, and 
the want of it the punishment of offen- 
ders. Besides commendation, which is 
signified by the scholar wearing some 
badge of honour, there are likewise cer- 
tain prizes to be obtained by those who 
have been repeatedly commended. 
The facility with which so greata 
number of scholars are brought forward 
in much less time than is usual, and the 
smallness of the expense incurred by 
their education, are to be attributed to 
the peculiar organization of the school, 
which Is constructed on a plan sug- 
gested to the public by the Reverend 
Dr. Bell, ina pamphlet which he pub- 
Itshed in 1797, entitled, “An Experi- 
ment in Education made at the Male 
Asylum of Madras.” -Dr. Bell’s plan 
was to constitute the boys who had 
made some progress in learning, teach- 
ers of those whose attainments were 
inferior, By this arrangement,a school 
consisting of two hundred boys was not 
only taught ata very small expense, 
but with a great saving of time ; an ob- 


ject peculiarly attended to by him, as 


well as by Mr. Lancaster. 

Dr. Bell’s pamphlet is well worth a 
perusal, not ¢nly as giving an-account 
of an institution admirably contrived 
and conducted; but likewise as con- 
taining some substantial reasons, why 
boys are more eligible than. men for 
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under-instructers. With these juvenij, 
assistants Mr. Lancaster is able to edy. 
cate three hundred boys, and he think, 
that he could, by means of this arrange. 
ment, take a still greater number of 
children under his care, with little more 
additional trouble to himself, and equa 
advantage to the pupils. 

“The whole system of tuition is almog 
entirely,” as he informs us in his. pamphlet, 
**conducted by boys. The school is divided 
into classes, to each of these a lad is appoint. 
€d a8 monitor ; he is responsible for the mor. 
als, improvement, good order, and cleanliness 
ofthe whole class. It is his-duty to make, 
daily, weekly, and monthly report of progress, 


specifying the number of lessons performed, 
boys present, absent, &c. &c.” 


Mr. Lancaster’s method of teaching 
the art of spelling, seems well calcu. 
lated to forward the pupil and to save 
time. In short, the whole system isso 
formed as to render the hours spent at 
school pleasant as well as useful: and 
we would advise our readers to be at 
the pains of visiting the seminary, (situ. 
ated in St. George’s Fields, between 
the Obelisk and the King’s Bench 
prison ;) as that will fully shew the 
fidelity of Mr. Lancaster’s representa- 
tion, as well as the great usefulness 
which must attend the general adoption 
of his improved plan of education. We 
ourselves have visited the institution, 
and were highly gratified with the sight. 
We have never seen a school in which 
so much business is despatched in so 
shorta time. It had the appearance of 
a Jarge machine, consisting of many 
parts, not one of which stood still, Yet 
with all this motion it is surprising how 
little noise there is in the school, and 
what is heard, is not the gabble of idle- 
ness, but the language of business. 


When it is Seaaideree how many 
thousand children in this country are 
suffered to grow up in idleness and 
profligacy, for want of proper education, 
we cannot but feel an ardent desire, that 
the endeavours of our author may ex- 
cite a more general attention than they 
have yet been honoured with, We 
shall be glad if, through the circulation 
of our miscellany, we should be the 
means of making bis system more ¢°"- 
erally known; for we are persuaded 


that its adoption, not only in different 


parts of our populous metropolis, butin 
all the great towns of the kingdom, 
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would be attended with beneficial ef- 
fects. , 

We have only to observe, that Mr. 
Lancaster proposes at present to add 
three hundred and fifty free scholars to 
his seminary, at the small additional ex- 
pense of s€.90. per annum, to defray the 
pay of monitors, and the charge of 
prizes, medals, books, &c.; to which 
must be added, for the first year, the 
sum of s€.80, the estimated cost of en- 
larging the present schooi-room, in or- 
der to hold the three hundred and fifty 
additional children. "We hope that the 
proposal will meet with the liberal 
patronage which it deserves. — 


i Se 


CXLVI!. The Christian Minister's affection- 
ate Advice to a New Married Couple. By 
James Bean, Curate of Carshalton, Surry. 
Third Edition. London, Rivingtons and 
Hatchard. 12mo, p, 115. 1804. Price 2s, 

Tue excellence of this little work has 

already procured for it an extensive cir- 

culation. Desirous, however, that it 
should have a place in the library of 
every christian family, we think it right, 
on the appearance of a third edition, to 
add to the flattering proofs which it has 
already received of general favour, 
whatever weight may be derived from 
the expression of our approbation both 
of the sentiments it contains, and of the 
manner in which those sentiments are 
delivered, We earnestly recommend 
the book to the perusal of every one 
who wishes to form a just estimate of 
the duties belonging to the married 
state; and to be directed to the most 
eficacious means of rendering that state 
conducive to present comfort and fu- 
ture happiness. The following extract 
will render any farther commendation 
unnecessary, and we are persuaded will 
give amore favourable impression of 


. the merits of the present performance 


than the most laboured panegyric would 
produce. 


“Evander and Theodosia were both the off- 
spring of pious parents. Their union was a 
natural one : it had all the qualities-that ac- 
company an attachment founded not merely 
on similarity of religious views. It was such 
an affection as they could neither suppress, 
hor direct to another object. But though their 
aitachment was not produced by their religion, 
it was nourished by it. Whatever they saw 
in each other’s. person or temper to unite their 
hearts, was heightened by the satisfaction they 
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had in each other’s piety, and the consequent 
prospects of spending an harmonious life, and 
a blessed eternity together. sty 

“ Their hands were joined ; and the delicate 
reserves that religion taught them hitherto to 
observe in each other’s company now being 
unnecessary, they entered on a state blessed 
with all the enjoyments that an unshackled 
affection could yield to minds seasoned with 
the benevolence and purity of christianity. 
Their equal regard to God diminished not one 
enjoyment in which a fond couple could share, 
but was, on the contrary, an additional source 
of pleasure. Tiey ‘delighted in God,’ and 
they delighted in the society of each other. 

** Their unanimity, theie visible, though un- 
studied interchanges of kindness, their peace, 
and unaffected abstinence from whatever was 
immoral, had an assimilating influence on 
their family ; and served to give considerable 
effect to that religious order they had estab- 
lished. The invisible world being in a great 
measure habitually before them, they both in 
their respective departments attended to those 
who were under them (whether children or 
servants) as having the charge of immortals. 

** Such was their behaviour towards their 
children, that it seemed ag if the training 
them for an eternal state was, in their views, 
the principal purpose for which Divine Pro- 
vidence gave them an offspring ; and to this 
business they applied themselves with plea- 
sure. They began early with the infusion of 
religious ideas into the minds of their chil- 
dren, wisely limiting themselves, at first, to 
those few great principles which are the foun: 
dation of all religion. On these pojnts, sim- 
ple as they are, they did not. expect to pro- 
duce conviction in the infant mind, Yet they 
conceived, that one way to prevent the intro- 
duction of evil, was to pre-occupy the mind 
with that which is good, And it never came 
once into their thoughts, that they should be 
blamed for enforcing a truth on children, be- 
cause the disciples were too young to see that 
truth in as clear a light as their instructers 
did, They had none of the quirks and refine- 
ments of sceptics in their method of edu- 
cation. They went to work in a straighit for- 
ward way: what they had learned, they 
taught: they trusted they knew ‘ the way of 
salvation,’ and they endeavoured to lead their 
children in the same path, 

“ Impressed with the infinite importance 
of this part of a parent’s duty, they toot pains 
in it. To conduct a business of such con- 
sequence, in. a desultory way, was, in their 
opinion, but a smaller decree of that crimina- 
lity which neglects it entirely, It. therefore 
did not content them, to incyleate religious 
ideas ; they aimed, in dependence ot God, to 
induce moral habits. The genuine christian 
as distinguished, not more from ‘the children 
of this world,’ than from those equivocal reli- 
gionists, who seem to belong neither to the 
church nor to the world, was the model they 
keptin their eye. Tosee this simple charac- 
ter in their children, te see them avowedly 
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* might finish my course. 


*on the Lord’s side,’ yet free from all affec- 
tation; evidently desirous of living a useful 
life, yet neither vain nor obtrusive; was a 
hope they expected not to realise, without 
great pains taken on their part. They count- 
ed the cost and determined to pay it; hoping 
thereby to obtain that Divine blessing on 
their endeavours, for which they constantly 
prayed ; as fearing, from what they knew of 
the depravity of human nature, that, without 
it, their labours would fail of success.* 

‘‘ But this pious care was not confined to 
their children; it extended to every mem- 
ber of their family.”—“ They had the re- 
ward of seeing the most blessed effects fol- 
low their ruling over their house in the fear 
of God. It. was subject, like other houses, to 
mortality; but this event was softened by the 
manner in which it was met, both. by those 
who departed and those who were called to 
give them up: the former being enabled to 
die rejoicing in the truths of that gospel 
which had been inculcated in the family ; and 
the latter, to find a relief under the painful 
stroke that separated one friend from the 
other, in the well-grounded hope of meeting 
again in a better world, 

*«< Among other events of this sort that in- 
terrupted the enjoyments of the family, was 
the death of Theodosia. I will not detail to 
you every particular of her last illness, but 
just present you with the concluding circum- 
stances. . 

«* Her disease was of the lingering kind ; a 
circumstance of peculiar advantage, for mani- 
festing the influence of religion in death.— 
Evander approached her bed-side-one morn- 
ing as usual, to inquire how she had passed 
the night; to whom she replied in the follow- 
ing terms :—* Thank you, dear Evander. I 
should be glad for your sake to be able to 
say, | had a better night than usual. I know 
how such a report would gladden your heart, 
but I am not able to give such an account of 
myself. Indeed, I find myself going apace, 
and I had determined before I had the plea- 
sure of seeing you this morning, to endea- 
vour, before my illness renders me any weak- 
er, to gratify a wish I have almost through 
life indulged. I have never felt much solici- 
tude about the kind of death with which I 
One thing only I 
have been desirous of; it was, that f might 
not leave the world without being able to 
make such a declaration of the mercies of 
God, as might encourage those who are walk- 
ing in his ways, and admonish-those who are 
not.” She was going to tell her husband what 
was the wish she desired to gratify, but was 
interrupted by sceing the tide of grief sudden- 
Jy rising in his breast. They grasped each 
other’s hand, and some minutes were spent 
by them both in the silent indulgence of 
tears. , 

** When this effusion had in some measure 





* The two preceding paragraphs have been 
added in the present edition. 


Review of Bean's Advice to a New Married Couple. 


[Maret 


subsided, she began: ‘We have thought, 
this before ; and 1 trust we shall. both be ey, 
tained in this last conflict. To you, indeed, 
the hardest part of the trial is allotted. Yo, 
love me; and therefore unworthy as 1 am ¢ 
such a regard, you will feel a loss. 1 haye 
indeed, something here, for which 1 coyjj 
think it wortly while to live, Itis you, jj, 
my children. But there is One above, fy 
whom I can willingly leave you all, dear ,, 
youareto me, I hope to be with him. J), 
worthy as lam of the least of his mercies, | 
trust ] may warrantably rejoice in him, as th 
God cof my salvation. i have endeavoured t, 
know him. He has not suffered me to live jy 
a state of indifference towards {him, Gra 
has taught me what I am, and what I want 
It has taught me to look for present peacg 
and everlasting happiness, in making the me. 
diation of a crucified Saviour the ground of 
my trust, and his example the pattern of my 
conduct ; and that grace encourages me tp 
hope for the forgivenesssof my sins through 
his blood. {n this hope of salvation through 
him, and the sense. I have-of my infinite obli. 
gations to the God ofall grace, I rejoice in 
the prospect before me. 

** * Thave a confidence in you, that sets me 
at ease with respect to the care necessary to 
be taken of my dear children; but above all, 
Iam enabled to leave them with God. Thus 
have I little to lose, in comparison of what! 
have to gain, in leaving this world ; but you, 
my dear Evander, have yet to maintain the 
christian conflict. Be, however, of good 
cheer. God is all sufficient. 

«** You have often encouraged me in my 
religious course, permit me to make my last 
recompense to you in kind. God, 1 kiv, 
will bless you. . He will keep you amidst the 
snares of life, direct you in all the labours and 
difficulties of the family, and support you in 
the last hour as he does me. Then siiall we 
meet again.—I do rejoice in this-expectation. 

‘*¢1 thank you for all your tenderness, 
care, and kindness; for all your admonitions, 
reproofs, and counsels; for all the candour 
with which you have interpreted my failings. 
1 am thankful for the example you have beea 
enabled to set me, and for the care you have 
taken of my soul. You have watched over 
me in this respect, and 1 trust J shall have 
reason, as a creature designed for a future 
state, ever to bless God for bringing us toge- 
ther.’—She meant to say more, but her affec- 
tions weakened the power of utterance ; and 
she withal saw it was too much at present for 
Evander. He would have replied, but the 
occasion allowed him no command of himself. 
He would have prayed, and fell on his knees 
by her bed-side; but stopping in the middle 
of the first sentence, he wept and retired.” 

** Reflection and prayer. in his closet, re 
stored to him the power ‘of supporting 4" 
ther interview with Theodosia. He rejoice! 
with her in the prospects of everlasting fell- 
city. He thanked her forhaveng so well filled 
up her station in life; and kneeling dows, he 
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essed the Father of mercies, for having 
youchsafed to them that knowledge of him- 
self, the influence of which had hitherto 
sweetened their society, and now relieved 
them both under the pain of separation. 

« When he had risen from his knees, The- 
odosia expressed a desire that all the family 
might be admitted into her chamber, when 
Paternus, their parish minister, should make 
his visit. ‘ For,’ said she, * our family wor- 
ship has been one of my greatest enjoyments. 
1 should like to join once more with all my 
household in this act; and if [ leave it to 
another day it may not be practicable.? Not 
long after Paternus entered the room; to 
whom, after the customary inquiries were an- 
swered, the proposal of Theodosia was men- 
tioned. Paternus was pleased with it. 

“In a little time all were ready. Every 
domestic was admitted into the chamber. 
The servants were arranged at some distance 
from the bed, but in sight of Theodosia, who 
was raised by pillows, supported by two of 
her children, Paternus began by reading a 
portion of the fourteen®i chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel, to which he added a few refiections, 
calculated to infuse into the minds of this lit- 
tle congregation a desire to ‘ die the death of 
the righteous.” ‘They were preparing to con- 
clude with a prayer, when they were desired 
by Theodosia, still to keep their seats. ‘Pa- 
ternus,’ said she, addressing herself to the 
minister, *-will you permit me to interrupt 
you for a few moments, while I declare, in 
the hearing of my family, my faith in that 
Redeemer whom you have preached unto us.’ 
She was desired by Paternus to proceed. 

_“4 The testimony of a dying woman,’ con- 
tinued she, ‘ ought to have some weight with 
those who hear it. I here then declare, that 
nothing supports me in the prospect of an ap- 
proaching eternity but faith in a crucified Sa- 
viour. On him alone, I.depend for salvation, 
Un the merits of my Redeemer, I ground all 
ny hope of future happiness. And this I de- 
clare, in presence of my husband, children, 
and servants, that they may remember that 
what I professed through life, I rejoiced in, in 
death. Blessed Redeemer ! accept my grate- 
ful acknowledgments of that love which 
led thee to die for me, and fit me io enter 
that society of glorified saints, who to eterni- 
ty shall ascribe their salvation to him who 
loved them, and washed them from their sins 
in his own blood! Lord, I wait for thy salva- 
lion!” Paternus then kneeled down and pray- 
ed, and thus concluded the last act of family 
devotion in which Theodosia joined. 

. ‘*Paternus retired. The servants, bathed 
in {tears, were preparing to withdraw, but 
re desired to stay. Theodosia thought 

lat an admonition from her, in present cir- 
cumstances, might impress their minds and 
. long remembered... She was unwilling that 
a an opportunity should be lost ; but there 
hes & native modesty in her that always led 
; t to make towards her point by delicate 
Pproaches, She chose, therefore, to cover 
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her intention ; which she did, by calling first 
one, and then another of her servants, to her 
bed side, and making those kind inquiries 
about their health, which seemed to be occa- 
sioned merely by their being for some time 
invisible to her through her confinement. 
When she had thus gone round with her in- 
quiries, she began to speak of her own case. 
She told them of her supports, of the good- 
ness of God, and the blessedness of religion. 
She admonished them, in the most 4lffection- 
ate terms, not to neglect religion, nor to be 
inattentive to the instructions of Paternus, to 
whose zeal, humility, and benevolence, she 
bore witness. She encoutaged them to seek 
the kingdom of God, by referring them to 
that composure which they tow saw in her, 
who knew not whether she had a day to live. 
‘Thus peaceful,’ said she, ‘ will you be in 
the last hour, if you make it the main busi- 
ness of life to know and serve God. We may 
not all meet together again here: but be fol- 
lowers of Christ, and we shall meet around 
his throne in heaven.” ” (p. 88—110.) 
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CXLVIII. Royalty Theatre: a solemn Protest 
against the Revival of Scenic Exhibitions and 
Interludes at the Royalty Theatre, containing 
Remarks on Pizarro, the Stranger, and Fobn 
Bull, with a Postscript. By the Rev. Joun 
THIRLWALL, M. A. London, Rivingtons. 
1803. Second Edition, pp. 14. price 6d. 


Tue reverend and learned author of 
the present performance is already well 
Known to the public, by a very useful 
work entitled ** Diatesseron, or the His- 
tory of our Lord Jesus Christ, com- 
piled from the Four Gospels, with 
notes practical and explanatory.” He 
now steps forth as the zealous advocate 
of the interests of religion and morals. 

It appears from the statement of this 
respectable writer, that notwithstand- 
ing the numerous and flagrant enormi- 
ties, which experience has shewn to 
arise from the exhibitions at the Roy- 
alty Theatre, the magistrates have 
thought proper to permit its being 
opened for the performance of plays 
and interludes as formerly. Against 
this proceeding Mr. Thiriwall enters 
his solemn, but temperate, protest, 
chiefly on the ground of the profane- 
ness and immorality of these scenic 
exhibitions. Indeed he has the chris- 
tian courage to avow his pointed repro- 
bation even of the dramatic represen- 
tations of Drury-lane and Coveit-gar- 
den. 

‘© They are calculated,” he justly observes, 
“to corrupt the morals, and instil the most 
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dangerous. and criminal maxims... Did we 
wish to root up cvery religious and moral 
principle from the heart, to tempt our daugh- 
ters to barter away the brightest jewel of their 
sex; to inflame the passions of our sons, and 
abandon them to their lawless empire; did 
we wish our children to become familiar with 
crime, to blunt and deaden those delicate sen- 
sibilities which shrink at the touch of vice; 
did we wish to harden and inure them to 
scenes of blasphemy, cruelty, revenge, and 
prostitution, we would invite them to the sight 
of ine most popular plays which are now per- 
formed on our stage; we would send them for 
instruction to the German school, where, by 
the most subtle and malicious contrivance, 
vice is decked out in the air of virtue, and the 
deluded youth is seduced to the road of ruin, 
while he believes that he indulges in the 
noblest feelings of his nature; where a casual 
act of generosity is applauded, whilst obvious 
and commanded duties are trampled on, and 
a fitof charity is made the sponge of every 
sin, and the substitute of every virtue. We 
would invite them to the plays of Pizarro, the 
Stranger, and Fobn Bull, where the spurious 
virtues are blazoned out, and the genuine are 
thrown in the back ground and degraded. In 
the one is a bold and sentimental strumpet, 
whom the passions of lust and jealousy prompt 
to follow the adventures of her paramour. In 
the other an adultress, who had forsaken her 
amiable husband, and lived in criminal com- 
merce with her seducer. In the last is the 
daughter of an humble tradesman; she suf- 
fers herself to be seduced by the son of a ba- 
ronet, flies from the roof of her fond and most 
affectionate father, and afterwards is united in 
marriage to the despoiler of her virtue. And, 
to the shame and disgrace of the stage, and 
the age we live in, these three ladies are the 
prominent characters of the respective pieces, 
and instead of being held up instructive warn- 
ings to others, are contrived to be made the 
objecta of our sympathy, esteem, and admira- 
tion.” (p. 6, 7.) 


We agree fully with Mr. Thirlwall 
in these sentiments, and in some re- 
marks which he subjoins respecting 
the immodest allusions, coarse profane- 
ness, and shameless blasphemies, which 
abound in our favourite comedies. We 
have long been convinced that these 
have a powerful effect in corrupting and 
debauching the minds of cur young 
men and women ; nor can we conceive, 
whatever semblance of a contrary kind 
may be assumed, that those can either 
be possessed of real modesty, or of any 
real regard to the name and honour of 
God, who are in the habit of frequent- 
ing the play-house. 

If the state of things in our best thea- 
tres is se deplorably injurious to morals, 





may it not be expectedjras Mr. Thiy, 
wall probably urges, to be infinite 
more so in the case of the Royalty The. 
atre? The arguments which he ep, 
ploys in proofof this assertion, we thin, 
unanswerable, and we must unite wit 
him in expressing our UNIS uise4 
astonishment that such a nuisance, 
big-with mischief, so hurtful to sobe 
habits and virtuous principles, as this 
theatre has always been, should hay 
been sanctioned by the magistrates 4;. 
sembled at the quarter sessions. 


“ Are the magistrates aware of the respon. 
sibility that attaches to their weighty station, 
and te what extent their positive sanction 9 
this entertainment will naturally operate! 
They will remember the grave and honoun, 
ble character with which they are invested; 
they are the legal constituted guardians of the 
public morals, and. bound to take especial care 
to prevent, as well as gunish, the perpetration 
of crimes, and the violation of the police, and 
good order of the district under their jurisdic. 
tion. They will do well to consider, that by 
this positive and solemn aet, they are mor 
than passive neutral individuals. They pledge 
themselves for all the consequences ; andif 
the representation be accurate, which we 
have drawn, of this Royalty Theatre, they 
have Jaid upon their consciences a load of 
guilt, which, in their moments of reflection, 
and especially on their death-bed, it will not 
be easy to discharge. (p. 10; 11.) 


‘Is this a time,” adds the pious author, 
“to unbend the mind and dissipate ourthoughis 
in those vain pursuits, when the perilous situ- 
ation of our country invokes every true friend 
to fix them on that Almighty Being, who is 
the guardian and preserver of nations and 
empires ; to examine his life and conduct, 
and seriously repent of his sins and provoca- 
tions, that he may avert the calamities which 
impend over his head? Are not the sins of 
the nation sufficiently alarming, and the 
signs of the times portentous? Are not ol 
streets enough infested with unhappy !- 
males? Have not our youths of both sexes 
too many temptations perpetually soliciting 
their passions, and drawing them off from an 
attention to their spiritual concerns? Are not 
the Old Bailey calencars sufficiently distress 
ing, but these places of amusement must be 
licensed to swell the list of crimes? Shall we 
not rest till we have entirely lost every trace 
of religious and moral principle ; till we are 
sunk in corruption, and callous to every honest 
and virtuous feeling? till the land overflow 
with, wickedness, and become ripe for the tre 
mendous judgments of offended heaven ‘~ 
(p. 12.) 


Mg Thirlwall concludes his tract 
with two admirable extracts, cn the 
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ubject of stage entertainments, one into a land of darkness, barbarism, and 
om Mr. Wilberforce’s “ Practical misery.* 
iew,” and the other from Tertullian. The injustice, the iniquity, and the 












Ms In the postscript Mr, Thirlwall ob- impolicy of the slave trade are evident 
ik Meerves, that he had hoped his solemn to all whose interest does not oppose 
th Mmrotest would have had the effect of their convictions; and it will reflect 
‘{ m,nducing the manager to maintain, at* indelible disgrace upon a civilized and 





east, the appearance of decency in his 


professedly christian nation, if divine 
pill of entertaznment, 


providence should deprive her of the 


rise to observe that the title of one part, and 





sented with a sélwer tacket of free admission, : - 
accompanied with a letter, in which the mana- oblige them to do, from interest, what 


ger invites him to ‘Sonour with his presence the smallest portion of humanity, of 
the performances, combining in their nature COmmion justice, or of natural feeling 


rational amusement, with regularity and de- should have effected. 
corum il! 2 


facts must sicken every serious reflecting in- 
dividual with horror and disgust, he must for 


ability of voluntarily discontinuing her 
cruel oppression, and, by taking the 
hat printed inthe largest capitals, and no cause into her own hand, should in- 


« But how great,” he adds, “ was-our sur- 


joubt designed for the greatest attraction of CTease the power of the much injured 


he whole exhibition, is the Great Devil, and African race to such an extent, as to 
he principal character of the dramatis per- render it necessary or expedient for 
ne is distinguished by the title of Satana/ those who live upon their slavery to 
“Each of the magistrates has been pre- suspend -or abolish the trade, and to 


“The perusal of this simple statement of * Quid non mortalia pectora cogis, 


Auri sacra fames ?” 
net eT hart whic imtaied The first volume of Dr. Winterbot- 
and preserved by christian magistrates.” — toms work will be found  Conrem 
(Postscript. ) much curious, interesting, and useful 
information; and it may safely be re- 
commended to the perusal even of the 
most uninstructed, as being perfectly 
CXLIX' An Account of the Native Africans in free from any mixture. of those falla- 

the Neighbourhood of Sierra Leone ; to which cious and pernicious principles, which 


is added, an Account of the present State of are pow interwoven with so much 
Medicine among them. By Tuomas Win- 


TERBOTTOM, M. D. Physician to the Co- dexterity wre These COM peeony ofa 

lony of Sierra Leone, Vol, I. and II. Lon- similar nature. Its importance, how- 

don, Hatchard, 1803. ever, will be chiefly discovered in the 

- corrective which it applies to the inju- 

Tue character, the ‘manners, and the rious notions industriously circulated, 
sentiments of the natives of Africa and too readily entertained, of the Afri- 
form an important subject of specula- can race, and in corroborating the proof 
“on, whether we consider them asthe that there is no foundation in nature 
inhabitants of a large portion of the for the point of degradation to which 
world greatly celebrated in ancient they are reduced in the scale of hu- 
limes; or, asthe victims of an unna- man existefice, by their oppressors and 
tural trade, in the guilt of which they enemies. 
themselves are far from being uncon- . It would be a vain attempt to com- 
cerned; or, in a more confined view, press even the general contents of this 
(the view taken in the publication -be- ‘work within the ordinary limits of a re- 
fore us,) as more or less intimately con- view. All that we can pretend to do is 
hected with a society, whose object it to notice, or extract, some of the more 
‘san object which honowrably dis- remarkable passages. 
tinguishes it from all other colonial 
INStiiutions—to render a commercial * The perfidious and barbarous conduct of 
undertaking assistant or subservient to the French sick this ot at s — 
the subversion of the inhuman traffic when the trump ant revolution Oreathed no. 


, , thing but sighs for universal freedom, pre. 
aoe mentioned, and to the Introduc- sents a lively and a just picture of the cbarac- 
on of civilization and christian light ter of that nation, 
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The honour of discovering the coast 
of Sierra.Leone, is vindicated to the 
Portuguese against the pretensions to 


a prior discovery by the French, and a: 


general account, as far as geography is 
concerned, is given of the neighbour- 
ing country in the first chapter. The 
second relates to the weather... The 
description of the wind, called harmat.- 
tan, (pp. 39, &c.) is peculiarly deserving 
of attention. The subject of the third 
chapter is agriculture; at the close of 
which the reader will be entertained 
with a curious account of the method 
by which the inhabitants of the wind. 
ward coast procure wine irom the palm- 
tree. Chapter the fourth is concerning 
their diet, &c.; the fifth concerning the 
African towns, houses, the palaver- 
house, or town-hall, &c.; the sixth con- 
cerning their ordinary employments, 
manufactures, dress, and customs. The 
amusements of Africa form the sub- 
ject of the seventh chapter. We are 
tempted to transcribe from the end of 
this chapter, the following illustration 


of the scriptural account of ancient 
manners: 


“The Mahommedan nations salute each 
other by saying, Salam alaikum, ‘ Peace be 
between us:’ which is returned by Alaikum 
salama, * There is peace between us.’ This 
is the most natural, and probably the most an- 
cient form of salutation, ard, no doubt, origi- 
nated in the apprehension of danger. It is the 
mode used in scripture ; Jacob inquiring after 
Laban’s welfare and health, says, ‘ Is there 
peace to him? ” (pp. 122, 123.) 


The eighth chapter treats in the first 
place of the government of Africa. 


‘* The government of Africa,” says Dr. 
Winterbottom, “is in general monarchical, at 
least in name ; for it must be acknowledged 
that in most cases the power of the aristocra- 
cy considerably overbalances that of the king, 
whose oilice is not hereditary, except, per- 
haps, in the Foola kingdom; and even there 
the rights of primogeniture are not much at- 
tended to, unless other circumstances give 
weight to the succession. Among the Tim- 
manees and Bulloms, the crown remains in 
the same family, but the chief or head men of 
the country, upon whom the election of a king 
depends, are at liberty to nominate a very dis- 
tant branch of that family, should they think 
proper to do so.” (p. 124.) 


The ordeals, ‘particularly that called 
the red water, practised in Africa, are 
every way entitled to the attention of 
the philosophical reader. See pp. 128 


—153. The same may be said of the 
remainder .of the. chapter, which de. 
scribes different kinds of African diyj, 
nation. 

In the next chapter, on the situatioy 
of women, &c. Dr. Winterbotton 
proposes the respect in which the fe. 
male part of society is held as tho 
most certain criterion of civilizatiop, 

‘¢ Among the Arabs and eastern nations jy 
general,” continues our author, ‘women are 
in a state of degradation; all the menial of. 
fices, and some of the most laborious king 
fall to their lot: the North American Indians 
also affect to hold them in the uttermost eop. 
tempt. In Africa, women are regarded 3, 
beings of an inferior nature, and as born to be 
the slaves of man; they are not admitted ty 
eat at the same table, but must wait till thei 
lord has finished his repast, when they are | 
allowed the scraps which he may have left, 
Upon them devolves all the drudgery of the 
family, they not only cook, and wash, beat 
rice, and -clean it from the husk, but they cut 
down the underwood, assist in hoeing the 
ground, and they also carry the produce to 
market, The only labour from which they 
are excused, is felling the larger wood to make 
a plantation, and rowing incanoes.” (pp. 144, 


145.) ; 

In the tenth chapter Dr. Winter- 
bottom describes the mode of con- 
ducting war in the country bordering 
on Sierra Leone, and endeavours to 
vindicate the Africans from the charge 
of being anthropophagi. Trade is 
the subject of the eleventh. The 
twelfth, on the persons of the native 
Africans, is important, as combating, 
and, in our opinion, successfully, the 
notion of distinct races among the hi- 
man species—a_ notion.zealously pro- 
pagated by the enemies of revelation. 
If the negroes form-a_ specific class, 
because they. are black, the interme: 
diate complexions: must form other 
classes, because they are not white: 
the Spaniards and Swedes, therefore, 
are distinct species of men. Dr. 
Winterbottom supposes the influence 
of climate sufficient to account for all 
the real, not the imaginary, differ- 
ences observable in the inhabitants of 
different parts of the globe. The 
Jews assume the peculiar complexion 
of every country which they inhabit. 
And other experiments, although not 
so perfeet as they might, and with 
time they may, be, corroborate the 
same conclusion. Dr, Winterbottom 
















































isputes the accuracy of the repre- 
-eptations given of the oran outang, 
nut makes no mention of the chim- 
vanzeey Which is found in the neigh- 
,ourhood of Sierra Leone, and is said 
9 bear a nearer resemblance to the 
;yman form. We are persuaded, 
however, that no one but a visionary 
systematizer, an enemy to religion, or 
, trader in his own species, would ever 
have thought of representing  the- 
African *¢ as the connecting link be- 
tween the homo sapiens and his sup- 
posed ptogenitor the oran outang,” or 
8 the chimpanzee. 

e The thirteenth chapter of this inte- 
0 Miresting work, which increases in im- 
portance as we proceed, has for its 
subject the character of the Africans, 
concerning which some misrepresen- 
tations are corrected, and a true ac- 
count attempted to be given. 

“In performing this office, however,” says 
Dr. Winterbottom, “ it is my earnest wish to 
divest myself of partiality, and neither to ‘ ex- 
tenuate nor set down aught in malice” They 
are in general of mild external manners; but 
they possess a great share of pride, and are 
easily affected by an insult: they cannot hear 
even a harsh expression, or a raised tone of 
voice, Without shewing that they feelit. As 


Y 

3 . . 

) a proof that they are not deficient in natural 
. affection, one of the severest insults which 
: 
; 
: 
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can be offered to an African is to speak disres- 
 pectfully of his mother, which is called ‘ curs- 
ing her;? that they donot feel so very ucute- 
ly an insult offered to their father is a natural 
. consequence of polygamy. The respect which 
they pay to old people is very great, and per- 
haps was not exceeded at Lacedemon ; indeed 
such is their deference towards age, that we 
may apply to them the words of the poet: | 
: Ree hoc grande nefas, et morte pian- 
Si juvenis vetulo non assurrexerat, et si 
Barbato cuicumque puer.” ~— Juv. Sat. xiii, 
: | (p. 211, 
African hospitality is dwelt upon at 
some length, and justly celebrated ; 
and the equality of their intellectual 
powers with those of Europeans is 
vindicated. This latter position will 
hardly be questioned by those who 
have availed themselves of any means 
of information upon the subject. 


“The immense continent of Africa,” says 
Our author at the beginning of the next chap- 
ter, which treats of the religion of its inhabi- 
tants, ““except only that part where Mahom- 
Medanism is practised, lies buried in the 
sossest idolatry. The Africans all acknow- 
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ledge a Supreme Being, the creator of the 
universe; but they suppose him to be endow- 
ed with too much benevolence to do harm to 
mankind, and therefore think it unnecessary 
to. ofier him any homage. It is from demons, 
or evil spirits, only that they apprehend dan- 
ger, and they endeavour to deprecate their 
wrath by sacrifice and offerings.” 

The worship of evil beings, under 
the same notion, was common both in 
the east, and in the great western con- 
tinent.* Shall we trace the quiescent 
deity of the epicureans to an African 
source? or shall we suppose, that these 
venues barbarians and the polished 

reeks and Romans, im their most po- 
lished times, without any intercommu. 
nication, happened perfectly to coincide 
in their sentiments on the most impor. 
tant subject of human science? 

The next chapter, which is the last, 
carries on the view of African idolatry 
and superstition. The practice of 
witchcraft, transported by the Africans 
to the West Indies, and there known 
by the name of Obi, will peculiarly at- 
tract the attention of the reader. The 
whole account, however, at the same 
time that it interests and gratifies curi- 
osity, can hardly be read by a christian 
without sentiments of deep lamentation, 
that so large a portion of the habitable 
world should, notwithstanding its inter- 
course with civilized and christian na. 
tions, lie still immersed in the depth of 
pagan darkness; nor without earnest 
prayer, that the time may not be far 
distant, when the light of the glorious 
gospel of Christ shall shine with all its 
lustre on a benighted and miserable 
land. 

There are five appendixes to the first 
volume. The first, a description of 
the colony of Sierra Leone ; the second, 
a meteorological account of the same ; 
the third, a description of the termites, 
perhaps the most curious insects In the 
whole range of creation: the fourth, a 
vocabulary of the Bullom and Timma- 
nee languages; the fifth, a vocabulary 
of the Seosoo language. 

The second volume consists almost 


entirely of an account of the present 
the Africans; 
and is, therefore, less calculated for- 


state of medicine among 


*See Leland’s Advantage and Necé&ssity, 
&c, Parti ch. v. pp. 158, &c. vo. edit. 
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general reading than the first, which 
may be had separately. The appendix 
to the second volume, among other 
papers, contains a refutation of Mr. 
White’s hypothesis respecting the reg. 
ular gradation of man. This hypothe- 
sis is shewn by Dr. Winterbottom to 
stand on the same slippery foundations 
of distorted facts, palpable misrepre- 
sentations, and inconclusive reasonings, 
which are employed to uphold every 
other part of that miserable edifice of 
infidelity, which it has been the un- 
wearied, tut fruitless labour of modern 
sciolists to erect. The venerable fabric 
of religion, on whose ruins alone this 
edifice can be reared, has already stood 
the storms of near six thousand years, 
and we are assured that the gates of hell 
shall never prevail against it. 

The work is illustrated by several 
maps and engravings, some of which 
are executed in a superior style. 

We have nothing more to add to the 
approbation which we have already ex- 
pressed of this production of Dr. Win- 
terbottom’s pen, than that the style in 
which it is written is pure, and adapted 
to its subject, for the most part, as it 
ought to be, lenis ac fluens oratio, but 
occasionally animated by a vigorous and 
picturesque phraseolgy. 


ie 


CL. A Bibliographical Dictionary ; contain- 
ing a chronological Account, alphabetically ar- 
ranged, of the most curious, scarce, useful, 
and important Books, in all Departments of 
Literature, which bave been published in 
Latin, Greek, Coptic, Hebrew, Samaritan, 
Syriac, Chaldee, Ethiopic, Arabic, Persian, 
Armenian, ec. &c. On small and large pa- 
per, 12mo. Vol, IV. 1803. R. and W. Dean 
and Co, Manchester; and W. Baynes, 


London, 
Our review of the former volumes of 
this work must be qualified by the let- 
tet which it produced from the respec- 
table editor, and by our vindication, 
Christian Observer, Vol. III. pp. 108— 
112. We proceed, with greater satis- 
faction, to examine what may appear 
worthy of notice in the fourth volume. 

The observations which occur, pp. 
62, 65, concerning Lord Herbert, the 
first and least contemptible of the Eng- 
lish deists, but at the same time a per- 
fect visionary, are well calculated to sct 
his authority in its proper place. 


Review of Vol. IV. of the Bibliographical Dictionary. 


[March 


The physician’s oath, extracted fron, 
the works of Hippocrates, (pp. 107 
108,) deserved the celebrity which j, 
given to it; nor would this instance of 
integrity and piety in a heathen be yp, 
worthy of the imitation of christian pro. 
fessors of the same art. An oath t 
the same purpose is to be found in th. 
works of Galen. 

Hobbs is characterized as he merits. 
See pp. 110, 111. 

The character of the apostate, pe. 
dant, and insidious persecutor, Juliay, 
is faithfully drawn. All the efforts of 
congenial and sympathizing infidelity 19 
blanch this Ethiopian have failed of 
their effect, pp. 186—188. 

The impiety and futility of the sys. 
tem of Epicurus, as presented and 
adorned by Lucretius, is stigmatized 
with just severity, (See pp. 308, 309), 
Jortin supposed Epicurean principles 
to be the almost certain precursors of 
the dissolution of a state, and he sup- 
posed those principles te be gaining 
ground in this country in his time. 

We shall now point out some instan- 
ces in the work under review, in which, 
as appears to us, room may be afforded 
for correction or improvement. 

We suppose that the Editor, under 
the article Zestament, to which he re- 
fers, will inform his readers, that the 
Comment. Crit. &c. of Griesbach, (p. 
$4,) is published in farts, and how 
many have then appeared. 

There is an error of the press in p. 
88, line 4; the full stop should bea 
comma, and the word “ The’? be print 
edi without a capital letter. 

Among the works of Huet, we ex- 
pected that the famous posthumous and 
pyrrhonic Yraité Philosophigue de (a 
Foiblesse de ?Espirit Humain, would 
not have been omitted, as, considered 
in conjunction with the Demonstratlo 
Evangelica of the same author, it places 
the character of this erudite, but incon- 
sistent, prelate in a curious point of 
view. 7 

Under the article Hyde (p. 154) 4 
Persian translation of the pentateuch is 
called “The Targum.” ‘The name I 
by general use, applied exclusively (0 
the Chaldce paraphrases ; but it is like- 
wise applied to other translations, and 
{0 that mentioned by our author in pat’ 
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3304.) Onthe Monthly Review’s Remarks on Subscription to Articles. 


‘cular. Etsi vero ad omnes _transla- 
‘ones hec VOX accommodari possit, 
nde Tavvosi Translatio Pentateuchi 
Persica Targum appelletur, et de ver- 
‘onibus in linguam Grecam et Ethio- 
‘cam ab ipsis Judzis idem vocabulum 
usurpetur, ut apud Eliam in Tisbi 
voce Dunn, et alios est videre, pecu- 
jiariter tamen usus ipsum appropriavit 
ad paraphrases Chaldaicas, &c. Walton, 
Prol. xii. § 4. See likewise Prol. xtv. 

15. This Persian translation might, 
therefore, be called a Targum, but we 
question the propriety of calling it 
«The Targum.” 

When the Editor, p. 200, speaking 
of the conversion of Justin the Martyr, 
writes, **though others. say,” &c. it 
must have escaped his recollection, that 
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the account which he thus introduces, 
is that which Justin gives of himself. 
See the beginning of the first part of 
his dialogue with Trypho, 

The principal work of Limborch, his 
Theologia Christiana, we were surpris- 
ed to find passed over in silence. See 
p- 270. The mention of Limborch re- 
minds us of the entire omission of 
Episcopius in the preceding volume. 

Luther should certainly have founda 
place in p. 309. 

We may possibly be under a mistake 
in some of these observations ; but it 
was our desire to contribute what in us 
lay to the greater perfection ofa valua- . 
ble work. Under this.view we trust 
they will be accepted, and, if necessary, 
excused. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS, &c. &c. 


To the Editor ofthe Christian Observer. 


You have several times taken occasion 
to quote the Monthly Review with cen- 
sure. Your impartiality will, I doubt 
not, induce you with equal cheerfulness 
toadmit any sentiments. taken from that 
work, which are entitled to commenda- 
tion. Such, it appears to me, are the 
following reflections, the truth and im- 
portance of which forcibly struck my 
mind in looking over the Monthly Re- 
view for November last; and [ think 
you will agree with me, that, in aiding 
their circulation, you will at once pro- 
mote the best interests of the Church 
of England, and serve the cause of un- 
sophisticated morality, and genuine 
christianity. The work reviewed is 
Mr. Pearson’s Annotations.on the prac- 
tical Part of Dr. Paley’s “ Principles of 
moral and political Philosophy ;” and 
alter reciting at large that gentleman’s 
remarks on Dr. Paley’s chapter, relat- 
Ing to Subscription to Articles of Re. 
‘gion, the reviewer proceeds thus : 


“These remarks appear ingenious and libe- 
ral; but the mind is rarely pleased with itself 
when it is forced to employ such kind ofcasu- 
‘sy; and granting it to be admissible, con- 
‘istently with the purest morality, in its full 
extent, what is the utility of subscription, or 

ow can it be the support of any system 
Whatever? if. distinction is to be made be- 
‘ween subscribing to articles, and subscribing 
to their sense, the affair of subscription is com. 
pletely bugatory, and even farcical, Suppos- 





ing, moreover, that the sense of the articles 
is not fixed by the legislature ; how unmeaning 
is that act which directs that no ecclesiasticat 
person shall maintain any doctrine repugnant 
to them? If their sense is to vary in different 
ages, how can they be said to promote unifor- 
mity, or to have any ‘ proper standard of their 
truth ?” There can be little sound logic in 
such attempts; and however a divine may 
contrive to satisfy himself, by adroitness of 
argumentation, in subscribing a certain form 
in a sense different from its obvious and lite. 
ral meaning, he would have been much better 
pleased if the necessity for such a subscrip- 
tion had not existed. The conversion of arti- 
ticles of faith into articles of peace may be 
‘deemed a happy thought; but the ‘sturdy 
moralist’ will not sanetion it by his imprima- 
tur ; though he may sigh ever the hard case 
of those who are forced to avail themselves of 
such an. expedient. It is curious to observe 
the contrarieties which stare us in the face on 
this subject. The articles are expressly as- 
serted to be set forth for the purpose of pre- 
venting diversity of opinion; and yet it is said, 
that the governors ofthe church allow the arti- 
cles to be so understood as to comprehend 
some variety of senses; that is, the very thing 
is allowed in subscription, for the prevention 
of which subscription is required. We re- 
eommend to Mr. Paley the re-consideration of 
this subject ; for pure morality is not always 
promoted by ingenuity.” 


If your readers, Sir, wish to be bet- 
ter acquainted with Mr. Pearson’s 
views on this interesting subject, 
must refer them to his own work, or 
to the review from which this extract 
is made. ‘The good sense and irresis- 
tible reasoning contained in the above 





reflections require no comment, and 
may be safely leftto speak for them- 
selves to every man’s heart and con- 
science. One thought only I cannot 
suppress, which occurred to me as I 
read them—How easily is a trick per- 
ceived by a bye-stander, which escapes 
the notice of those who are playing the 
game ! By all accounts these Monthly 
Reviewers are neither friends to the 
constitution nor doctrines of the estab- 
lished Church, and having no personal 
interest therefore to warp their judg- 
ment, how plainly do they see what to 
some persons, less favourably circum- 
stanced, it should seem is absolutely un- 
discernible ; that all attempts to re- 
concile subscription to articles of reli- 
gion with disbelief of the plain and ob- 
vious doctrines they inculcate, are dis. 
ingenuous and immoral, tending to the 
disgrace of those who adopt them, and 
reflecting contempt and censure on the 
church of which they are ministers ! 
One act.of disingenuousness prepares 
the mind for another, and ‘it is there. 
fore, perhaps, less to be wondered at 
“than lamented, that the very persons 
who enlist themselves among the dis- 
ciples of a Paley, a Powel, or a Pearson, 
and, under different pretences, con- 
tend for subscription to the articles in 
-warious senses, will nevertheless affirm, 
when it suits their purpose, that they 
hold the pure and genuine doctrine of 
those articles, and resist with indigna- 
_tion the similar claim set up by those 
who, while they are known to differ 
very materially from themselves in 
their religious opinions, resort to none 
of those expedients and subterfuges in 
their subscriptions, which their adver- 
sariesavowedly employ. And yet does 
not this very diffcrent conduct, in the 
matter of subscription, pretty plainly 
speak for itself? Will the bye-stander 
be at any loss to determine, who is most 
likely to hold the true and primitive 
doctrine of the articles, he that sub- 
scribes them without doubt or reser- 
vation in their plain grammatical sense, 
or he who tortures their phraseology 
to extort another meaning from them 
than that which is obvious, and lies upon 
the surface; or else, finding that thisarti- 
fice will not avail him, flies to the mis- 
erable shift of subscribing them in the 
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sense of the frresent governors of 4, 
church, as articles of freace, &c, &&) 
Men seldom give themselves trou) 
for no end, or prefer, without necessity 
a difficult to a smooth and éasy path 
He that climbs the wall, or picks, 
hole in it to creep through, May be 
pretty certainly concluded not to cay 
the key of the door in his pocket, 


N.G, 


ner 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


Arrer reading the very animated x. 
dresses of Mr. Horne and Mr. Hall, x 
inserted in your last numbers, [ was |e 
to consider what might be their effec 
upon the minds of our countrymen ij 
general, Husbands, fathers, patriots, 
may there find every feeling appropri. 
ate to their respective characters rovs. 
ed into action; but a more important 
inquiry followed. Are they each an 
all of them prepared to die? And if no 
prepared for death, is the cause equiv: 
lent to the sacrifice they are about to 
make ? “ Victory will not settle on your 
banners,’’ says Melville Horne, «till 
many a gallant volunteer is stretched 
in the field.” If they be all christians, 
the sacrifice of a few days, or months, 
or years, would be of little account 
when weighed in the balance with free. 
dom, “ the most important by far of 
sublunary interests.” But if unbeliev- 
ers, if under the condemnation of God's 
holy law, if dying they should be ac- 
cursed, where will an equivalent be. 
found? Their sacrifice would be suc- 
ceeded with horrors, which the elo 
quence of an Hall cannot describe! Who 
then shall recompense their Joss? Ii 
I do not mistake, both these authors 
address characters of every descrip 
tion; no distinction is made between 
those who are fit and those who are no 
fit to die. “We will not suppose,” 
says Mr. Hall, “ there is one who will 
be deterred from exerting himself 
such a cause by a pusillanimous regard 
to his own safety, when he reflects that 
he has already lived too long, who has 
survived the ruin of his country, and 
that he who can enjoy life after such 
event deserves not to have lived at all. 
The above sentiments are worthy 
Cicero or Demosthenes, but when from 
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Jesus Christ I learn that nothing can 
rofit me if I ise my soul, I dare to 


fx an higher value on my safety than 


the heathens did... Nay more, the safe- 
ty of my brother’s soul, which is form. 
ed for eternal duration, appears of more 
importance than the sublunary inter- 
ests of a world, Under these impres. 
sions 1 wish to ask the above gentlemen, 
orany of your correspondents, for a can- 
did reply to the following question. 

Is it consistent with the love due to 
Jesus Christ and immortal souls, for 
christian ministers to exhort unconvert- 
ed sinners to hazard their lives in the 
field of battle ? 

If answered in the affirmative, what 
diligence, what more. than common 
diligence, ehergy, and zeal must be 
necessary to instruct, exhort, and save 
such characters, lest their blood be re- 
quired at their minister’s hand ? 

A. B. 


We do not wish to anticipate the an- 
swers which the two able writers, who 


| are particularly alluded to in the above 


letter may choose to give to these que- 
ries. We think it right, however, not 
to leave them wholly unnoticed, 

With respect to the first, we beg to 
ask. A. B. whether, in case he and 
his family were attacked by midnight 
robbers, he would. think it sinfal to 
call his * unconverted” neighbours to 
assist, even with some hazard to 
their lives, in repelling the lawless 
ageression? or whether, if, after they 
had remained inactive spectators of 
the grossest outrages on his property 
and on the persons of those who were 
dearest to him, they should excuse 
their inactivity on the ground that they 
were unconverted—he would be sa- 
Usfied with the plea? Many cases, at 
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least equally strong, might be employ- 
ed to shew the untenableness of the 
ground on which A. B. has placed his 


objectiens to the sermons of Messrs. © 


Horne and Hall; but a stronger can 
scarcely be imagined than that very 
case, the dreadful reality of which has 
given occasion to their animated exhor- 
tations. Is the defence of our country 
then from aforeign invader less incum- 
bent on us than the protection of one 
family from the violence of the spoil- 
er, ot of one individual from the poig- 
nard of the assassin ? Or shall we he- 
sitate to urge men to the performance 
of so manifesta duty, merely because 
they neglect other duties which are 
still more important? And even if we 
direct our view, with A. B., to conse- 
quences, may we not further ask,whe- 
ther it is likely that the spiritual state 
of the “ unconverted sinners,” who 


fill our ranks, would be bettered ; On/ 


the contrary; would it not be rendered 
worse by their withdrawing from the 
field of battle, and yielding their coun- 
try an easy prey to French invaders’? 
And would: not the eternal interests of 
a greater number of individuals be, 
probably, endangered by successful in- 
vasion, than by a determined resist- 
ance of the enemy? 

Let it not be supposed, however, 
that by any thing we have said in re- 
ply to the first, we mean to weaken 
the force of A. B.’s last query. We 
wish rather to second, with all our 
might, the just and affecting appeal to 
the conscience ofevery minister of the 
gospel which it contains. May God 
himself impress it upon their hearts, 
and awaken them to a becoming sense 
of their increased and awful responsi-. 
bility ! 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, &c. &c. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
A cLerrcat Calendar, or Annual. Register 
of the ecclesiastical establishment in England 
and Wales, will be published in the present 
year, Comprising correct and authentic lists 
f—1. The bishops.and their respective ap- 
Pointments.—-2. The dignitaries in each dio- 
“ese, with their. several benefices.—3. The be- 
heficed clergy in each diocese, with their pa- 
rons, and the name and value of their liyings, 
Christ“Obsery. No. 27. 


—4, The spiritual officers of each diocese ; to 
which will be added, alist of the Members of 
the Lower Houses of Convocation, represent- 


ing the chapters and inferior clergy; together * 


with notices of the clerical appointments of 
the preceding year. 

The Reverend Josiah Pratt has circulated 
proposals for publishing, in ten volumes 8vo. 
The whole Works, expository, devotional, prac- 
tical, polemical, and miscellaneous, now first 
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collected, of Bishop Hall. An elegant pores 
trait of the Bishop will be given, a new Jife, 
and a complete index to the whole. One vol. 
will be delivered every three months, price 
seven shillings and six pence in boards, to be 
paid for on delivery, which price will be rais- 
ed to nine shillings when the work is com- 
pleted. The first volume will be put to the 
press. when a competent number of names is 
ebtained. | 

In the press ; a volume of Sermons by the 
late Dre. Drummond, Archbishop of York, 
witha biographical sketch written by his son, 
the Reverend Hay Drummond.—A new trans- 
lation of the Works of Sallust, by Henry Stew- 
art, Esq. in two volumes quarto, with two 
Essays on the Life and Writings of Sallust, 
with notes critical and biographical, intended 
to illustrate the civil and literal history of the 
age of Augustus.—A second edition, greatly 
enlarged and improved, of 4 System of Che- 
mistry, by Dr. T. Thomson.— Letters written 
by the late Earl of Chatham to bis Nephew, 
Thomas Pitt, Esq. (afterward Lord Camel- 
ford) when at College.—An Account of New 
South Wales, by B.H.Maikin, Esq. M.A, in 1 
vol.4to, with plates by La Porte, after original 
drawings by himself—The Scenery, Antiqué- 
ties, Natural History, and Customs of North 
Wales, by the Reverend W. Bingley, M. A. 
F.L, S. illustrated by engravings and music, 
in two volumes octavo.—Naval and Military 
Memoirs of Great Britain, from the year 
1727 ta the conclusion of the American War 
in 1783, by R. Beatson, Esq. author of the po- 
liticatindex to the histories of Great Britain 
and Ireland, in six volumes octavo.—An Ex- 
cursion into France, from the cessation of hos- 
tilities in 1801, to the 13th of December, 
1803, including a narrative of the unprece- 
dented detention of the English traveHers in 
that country, as prisoners of war, by Charles 
Maclean, M. D.—The History of England, 
related in familiar conversation by a father to 
his children, by Elizabeth Helme, in two vols, 
42mo0.— Madac, an epic poem, by Robert Sou- 
they.—Sermons on the. Evils that are in the 
World, and various other topics; from the 
German of the Rev, G. J. Zollikofer, by the 
Reverend W. Tooke, F.R. S. in two volumes 
octavo, with a head of the author.— Occasional 
Discourses on various subjects, by the Reve. 
ren® Richard Munkhouse, D. D, of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, in three volumes octavo.— dn 
Enquiry into the Natire and Origin of Wealth, 
and into the Means and Causes of its Increase, 
by the Eari of Lauderdale; in one volume 
octavo.— Elements of Mechanical Philosophy, 
by John Robison, LL. D. Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh ; 
. in one volume octavo, with plates.—/ System 
of Mineralogy, by Robert Jameson, F. R. and 
A. SS. Ed. &c.—Surgical Observations, by 
jehn Abernethy, F.R.S. &¢—The History 
of Canada, from its discovery ; comprehend- 
ing an account of the original establishment 
ef the colony of Louisiana, 
The celebrated Richardson enjpined in his 
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last iliness, that his posthumous papers 

not be published during the life of his tae 
ters, unless either of them should be reduced 
in circumstances, in which case he trustey 
the publication would prove a fortune t 
them. Under this impression, he actually ay. 
ranged and corrected great part of them {op 
the press. The recent decease of fils las 
surviving daughter, Mrs. Anne Richardson 
of Stratford in Suffolk, having removed the 
force of the above injunction, the MSS. com. 
prising the author’s correspondence with the 
most eminent literary characters, &e. have 
been disposed of to a bookseller. The publ. 
cation will consist of five or six volumes, and 
will be illustrated by portraits and fac similes, 
It will be edited by Mrs. Barbauld, who will 
prefix the Life and Literary Character of 
Richardson. 

An Ecclesiastical, Civil, aud Military Hi. 
tory of the City of Dublin, by Mr. Warby. 
ton, isin a state of forwardness, and will soon 
be put to the press. ‘ 

Preparing for the press ; Memoirs of the 
Reverend Hugh Farmer, by a friend —A pew 
edition, with additions, of Beloe’s Translatic: 
of Herodotus, 

Dr. Adam, rector of the High School, Eiin. 
burg, well known for several excellent. books 
in classical education, is now printing a Latin 
Dictionary, on which he has bestowed the la. 
bour of many years, and which is intended for 

eneral use, 

Mr. Gell’s very splendid work, descriptise 
ofthe Plains of Troy, is in a state of conside- 
vable forwardness. 

The second volume of Dr. Roxburgh’s (- 
romandel Plants, published under the auspi- 
ces of the East India Company, is in. the 
press, 

Mr. Coxe’s History of the House of Austria 
is nearly ready for the press. 

Principal Playfair, of St. Andrew’s, will 
soon publish an extensive work on Ancient 
and Modern Geography. 

Proposals have been circulated for publish- 
ing by subscription in one volume octavo, 
price 7s. 6d. Sermons by the late Reverend 
James Glazebrook, Vicar of Belton, Leices- 
tershire, with a short sketch of his life, The 
publication is intended to assist a widow and 
four children, who are very inadequately pro- 
vidéd for. 

The third volume of Dr. Ranken’s Zistory 
of France, upon the plan of Henry’s History 
of Seat Britain, will be published immedi- 
ately. | 

Mr. S. Daniel is about to publish, by sub- 
scription, in ten numbers, accompanied by 
descriptive letter press, 4 Series of Prints 
taken from nature, and engraved in colours by 
himself, representing views near the Cape o 
Good Hope, and in the interior of the coun: 
try; the appearance and costume of several 
tribes of the natives ; and also various exam- 
ples of the animals found in that part of the 
world. Mr, Daniel resided three years * 
the Cape, and penetrated further into the 
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terior Of Southern Africa than any former 
traveller. 

Mr. Lysons, recently appointed to succeed 
the late Mr. Astle as keeper of the records in 
the tower, has just completed his elegant 
work of Gloucestershire Antiquities, on upwards 
of 100 plates, many of which are richly co- 
loured, 

sir Richard Hoare has nearly completed, 
at Bulmer’s press, a very fine edition of Gi- 
raldus Cambrensisz and some highly finished 
engravings by Mr. Byrne, from Sir Richard’s 
drawings, are.in a state of forwardness to ac- 
company. a translation of the same work. 

Besides the usual lectures at the Royal In- 
stitution, six new courses will be delivered 
this years on Belles Lettres, by the Reverend 
John Hewlett, B.D. which began March 8th ; 
on Ancient Architecture, by.the Rev. William 
Crowe, LL. Bopublic orator of the University 
of Oxford, which will commence April 9th ; 
on Astronomy, by Mr. Allen, April 27th ; on 
Botany, by Mr. J. E. Smith, M.D. F.R.S, Pre- 
sident of the Linnean Society, April 30th ; on 
Painting, by John Opie, Esq. R.A. May 10th ; 
and on Modern Architecture, by the Reverend 
William Crowe, May 21st. 

The Reading Room of the Royal Institution 
is now completed. Another room is now fit- 
ting up, for a-Collection of Books. of Refe- 
rence, on a ‘scale to receive ten thousand vo- 
lumes, part of which are already purchased, 
between 4 and 5000/. having been subscribed. 

The foundation ef a Mineralogical Gollec- 
tion has been laid at the Royal Institution, 
by the exertions of Mr. Davy. For the pur- 
pose of extending it, one of the proprietors 
has offered.a donation of one hundred pounds ; 
and others have promised to contribute to it 
such minerals as they may have opportunities 
of procuring, The fossils, which have been 
already provided, are about to be arranged 
end described for ‘the use of the members of 
the institution, to whom they will supply the 
means of studying this science. 

The Board of Agriculture having received, 
on a former occasion, the seeds of many use- 
ful plants, from Dr, Campbell, of the compa- 
by’s settlement in Sumatra, transmitted them 
for cultivation in the Botanical Gardens of St. 
Vincent.and Jamaica; and voted a gold me- 
dal to. Dr. Campbell for his great attention to 
the interest of all the British dominions, He 
has repeated this commendable effort ; and 
has sent other seeds and roots, which have 
also been transmitted. to the West Indies. 
in consequence of the laudable attention which 
the board has thus given to these objects, 
piants are now successfully established in 
those gardens, which promise to be of great 
utility to our islands in the western hemis- 
phere. 

In the annual bill of mortality, published in 
London at the close of last year, there stands 
recorded one instance of death by the Cow- 
Pox. Mr, Addingt&n, of Spital-square, asserts 


that this is a misstatement,and that’the person 


n question lost her Jife from a violent inflay- 
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matory disease of the lungs. Every supposed 
death by Cow-pox, which, in former years, 
has been inserted in the bills of mortality is 
asserted to be alike supposititions, and it is 
promised that the public shall be put in pos- 
session of the particulars of such cases, | 

When cattle are kept out in winter,Sir John 
Sinclair. recommends it as a useful practice,to 
rub some tar at the root of the horns, which 
will prevent the wet from getting between 
the reot and the skin, and contribute to 
serve the animal from various diseases to 
which it may otherwise be liable. 

As a curiosity in literary history, and as let- 
ting our readers a little into the secret by what 
means the regular manufacture of certain 
books is carried op, we copy an advertisement, 
which appeared a few weeks since.—** W ant- 
ed a good hand, to write in an old established 
review ; one who can undertake the depart- 
ments of experimental philosophy, poetry, 
classical criticism, metaphysics, mechanics, 
and the oriental languages. A person used to 
a sarcastic and ironical vein of composition 
willbe preferred. ‘To Save trouble, the terms 
are two guineas and a half per printed sheet, 
quotations included, Concealment is warrant- 
ed, and a competent guarantee will be given 
against prosecution for libels. Address, &e. 
N.B. Those books whichvit is necessary the 
revie wer should see,are expected to be return- 
ed clean and uncut, or the value will be de- 
ducted,” What fair account of books may 
be.expected from a writer so qualified, and so 
called upon to exercise his qualifications, our 
readers will judge for themselves. 

The following is an abstract of the Aer for 
granting to His Majesty the sum of eight thou- 
sand pounds for the relief of certain Curates in 
England, passed onthe 15th of December last, 
viz.— 1, Eight thousand pounds are granted 
to the Governors of Queen Anne’s bounty, to 
he by them applied for the present reliefof such 
curates as may be deprived of their cures on 
account of the residents of incumbents, which 
may take place in consequence of the act pas- 
sed last session for promoting the residence 
of the parochial clergy. 

2. Nocurate shai] be entitled to receive any 
allowance under this act, who shall not pro- 
duce a. proper recommendation from the bjsh- 
op-of the diocese in. which the cure, for the 
deprivation of which he claims relief, is situ- 
ated, 

3. No allowance to be made to any curate 
shall exceed three-fourths of the income of 
which he is deprived, 

THE TWENTY-FIRST REPORT OF THE 
SociETY FOR BETTERING THE CONDITION 
AND ENCREASING THE COMPOR'sS.OF THE 
Poor, bas been lately published. lis contents 
are as follows : . 

1. Extract from an account of @ contagious 
fever at Kingston upon Hull, by Miss Horner. 
This interesting detail, interesting both on 

account of the wretchedness it records, and 
the active benevolence by which that wretch- 
edness was relieved, is followed by some judi- 
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cious remarks on the measures which ought 
to be employed for the cure and prevention of 
infectious fever in the metropolis. The un- 
reasonable prejudices which have hitherto im- 
peded the adoption of those measures, we 
trust, will gradually give way to the unwea- 
ried exertions of this philanthropic society. 
2. Extract from an account of the mode of 
introducing the new:cottage grates into cottages, 
bythe Reverend James Plumbtre. The grates 
here spoken of are Count Rumford’s cottage 
grates, No. 1, which are to be procured at the 
Carron company’s warehouse in Thames- 
street, at about five shillings each ; and may 
be properly fixed in brick-work for haif a 
guinea more. ‘The saving of fuel by the use 
of these grates is proved to be very consider- 
able, while they add much to the neatness, 
cheerfulness, warmth, and convenience of a 
cottage. The cottagers were induced to erect 


‘them by an advance of the money requisite for 


the purpose, to be repaid by instalments. 

5. Extract from an account of the Montgom- 
ery and Pool House of Industry, by Thomas 
Bernard, Esq. 

4. Extract from anaccount of a Sunday Schoel 
at Kirkstall, near Leeds, by Mrs. Carr. There 
is no place of divine worship nearer Kirkstall 
than two miles, and the Sunday, previous to 


‘instituting this school, was generally spent by 


the inhabitants in sauntering through the 
woods. The whole place has now a very dif- 
ferent appearance on a Sunday ;’ a change 
which has been effected with very little ex- 
pense, many of the inhabitants availing them- 
selves of the opportunity, which the school 
affords of hearing the Bible read. » 

5. Extract from an account of a School for 
Poor Children at Fincham, by Mr. Corston. 
Sixty-four children, from seven to fourteen 
years of age, are instructed twice a day in 
reading, and eight of them in writing ; the 
rest of their school time is employed in plat- 
ting split straw, for which they receive to the 
amount of their earnings, being from eighteen 
pence to four shillings a week. : 

6. Copy of the regulations of the Society in 
West-street, called THe Free Cuape. Bre- 
NEVOLENT Society. The formation of this 
society was noticed in our number for Janua- 
ry, (p. 55,) when we earnestly recommended 
the account given of it to the attention of all 
who wish to do good to the bodies and souls of 
their fellow-creatures. The regulations now 
detailed seem to be framed with judgment. 
The following we extract.as a pleasing: proof 
of the pious zeal of those who take the lead 
in this institution —** The committee are to 
appoint visiters to examine into the stateof all 
cases recommended to the notice of the soci- 
ety; great careto be taken that such visiters be 
persons of unblemished character, capable of 
giving plain and religious instruction to those 
they visit; particularly in the three grand 
articles of the necessity of REPENTANCE in 
consequence of natural corruption and actual 
transgressions ; Fatru in the Lorp Jesus 
Curisr, as the only way of salyation; and 
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HOLINESS OF LIFE as an evidence of thy 
faith.” | 
7. Statement as to the reception and manage. 
ment of the Cvildren inthe Foundling Hospitai 
at London. The children admitted are bg, 
tween two and twelve months old; the oy. 
phans of soldiers and sailors under five yearsof 
age,and afew cases of peculiar distress excep. 
ted. The mothers, on whose petition theyare 
admitted, are generally young women, whose 
prior character has been unexceptionable, by 
who have fallen victims to seduction. Their 
penitence, and the prospect of their re-estab. 
lishment, in case their shame is concealed, are 
particularly examined into. The children, jf 
the cases be approved, are ordered to be ad. 
mitted on the day before the next public bap. 
tism ; and having been baptized, they are sent 
to nurse in the country, and are frequently yj. 
sited by the inspector and by an apothecary, 
The proportion of mortality in these infants has 
lately been less thanone in six. At four years 
of age the children return to the hospital, and 
are placed at school, where they continue till 
about thirteen or fourteen years old, when they 
are bound apprentices,chiefly to London shop. 
keepers. Before the apprentice quits the hos. 
pita}, the chairman reads to him the instruc. 
tions,and presents*him with a Bible and Pray. 
er-book. During the period of apprenticeship, 
which continues til] twenty-one years of age, 
the matron and schoolmaster visit them occa- 
sionally, examine into their behaviour and sit- 
uation, and give them advice and assistance. 
In cases of complaint between master and ap- 
prentice the committee interferes ; but com- 
plaints, as to apprentices, have been greatly 
diminished. by a resolution to»present to such’ 
of them as shall have behaved well, a gratuity 
and a testimonial of their good conduct. The 
care of the governors ends here,but they have 
been much gratified by observing the progress 
of these children through life ; some attain- 
ing to affluence, most to a degree of credita- 
ble independence. Every yearinstancesoccut 
of penitent mothers, who have become pros- 
perous in life. Some have married comfort- 
ably, and occasionally to the authors of their 
misfortune, | Of these, several have reclaimed 
their children, which are delivered to them on 
proof of ability to maintain them. 
The second part of an Address to the public 
Jrom the Society for the Suppression of Vice, in- 
stituted in London 1802, containing an account of 
its proceedings from its earliest institution has 
lately appeared.* Of this account we propose 
to give a brief abstract. ‘I'he shameless and 
daring PROFANATION OF THE Lorv’s Day, 
which too generaliy prevails, has engaged the 
marked attention of the society. With a view 
to the prevention of this evil, the society, 1 
the first place, gave special as_ well as public 
notice to publicans, artificers, and shopkeep- 
ers, who were in the habit of violating this 
day, of their intention to prosecute such as 
: ——? 
* The first part was noticed by us in ourte- 
view, Vol. Il. page 308, 
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nersisted in the practice. They wrote like- 
wise to the ministers and churchwardens of the 
snetropolis, urging them to aid the exertions 
¢ the society ; a measure which has been at- 
tended by good effects. These steps having 
peen taken, the society proceeded to the pro- 
secution of those offenders who contemned 
their caution,and informations were laid 2 Sate 
those publicans who suffered tippling uring 
the hours of divine service, and against shop- 
keepers who exercised their trade after ten on 





r Sunday morning. Two hundred.and eighteen 
. of the most notorious of these offenders were, 
: in one year, convicted in the fall penalty with 
f costs; Many others on promises of amend- 


ment were dismissed. The total number of 
rsons convicted for violating the Sabbath 
has been six hundred and twenty. One great 

cause Of the profanation of the Sabbath by 

shopkeepers is stated to be the late hour on 
3 Saturday at which masters pay the wages of 
} their Jabourers,and which prevents them from 
| making provision for the Sabbath on that 
night.” 

The suppression of BLASPHEMOUS, LI- 
CENTIOUS, AND OBSCENE BOOKS AND 
PRINTS, has been another main object with 
this society. The extent to which the nefari- 
ous traffic in these articles has been carried on 

f inthis country will astonish and alarm every 
religious mind,... It aiprds a precarious sub- 
sistence, not to a feW pediars merely; but 
some houses apparently. of property, chiefly 
foreigners, are engaged in it. A considera- 
ble house-in town employs about thirty per- 


sons to itinerate with these wares, two in. 


company, Whose ostensible business is to sell 
looking-glasses, telescopes, and other articles 
of fair trade. Another house employs twelve 
hands in the same work. ‘These itinerants 
are in the habit of visiting schools, where 
they sell many prints and pictures to youth of 
both sexes through the medium of servants ; 
a fact which now stands on the clearest judi- 
cial evidence. Nor is it men only who are 
employed in this business, but around London 
women act as the itinerant venders, and gain 
admittance to schools, &c. under the pretext 
of buying cast off clothes from the servants, or 
vending some trifling articles. The itinerants 
employed are chiefly Ltalians ; but other retaii- 
ers of these wares abound in London, both in 
shops and staiis, and at the corners of streets. 
In short, the extent and malignity of the evil 
are such—satisfactorily proved to be such, as 
justly to. inspire the utmost alarms for the 
norals of society. 


Children’s books also have been made achan- 


Oxeneens 





*'The society observes, with much truth, 
that “rapid advances are making among all 
ranks to confound the Sabbath with other day S, 
and to deprive it of whatever serves to dis- 
(iruish it as the day devoted to God.” They 
have omitted, however, tonotice Sunday-drill- 
Ss an evil, in its nature and consequences, far 
Nore extensive and injurious than any of the 


other violations of the sabbath which has en- 
&%ged their ,attention. : 
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nel for conveying infidel and licentious tenets, 
scripture history being ridiculed, and loose 
notions of morality instilled. New editions of 
even old and approved books have been pub- 
lished, containing fresh matter of the most 
pernicious kind. Translations of French and 
German books issue from the press, abound- 
ing either with indecency or infidelity. 

With a view to stop the circulation of these 
books and prints, the society wrote cautionary 
letters to all the schools about town; and in- 
stituted criminal prosecutions against several 
concerned in theif distribution, in consequence 
of which seven convictions have taken place, 
and the offenders have been subject to impri- 
sonment and the pillory, .On these trials it 
was proved that the pernicious articles in 
question were disposed of to a great extent 
to ladies, and at boarding-schools in and near 
London. - | 

‘*It is scarcely possible,” observes the so- 
ciety, ‘to conceive acrime so Malignant in its 
nature, and so widely mischievous in its ef- 
fects,” as this. ** Who wiil attempt to calcu. 
late the mischiefs that may result from so ne- 
farious a practice? Who will presume to 
compute the debaucheries, the adulteries; the 
domestic wretchedness, &c. involved in the 
consequences of so insidious and systematic an 
attack on the morals of the community ?” 

Much has also been done by the society for 


the suppression of p1sorDERLY Houses, and 


ILLEGAL LOTTERIES, and forthe punish- 
ment of CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. Among the 
first of these were‘ two private theatres, where 
many idle and dissolute persons ot both sexes 
met, and where scenes of gross depravity 
took place. Twenty-five persons have been 
convicted for illegal insurances, and several for 
imposture and fortune telling ; and four have 
been convicted of gross cruelty in driving cattle, 
and in bear and badger-baiting. 

The address closes with an appeal to the 
higher orders, calling on them for active co- 
operation, and reminding them how much de 
pends on their correct demeanour and exaim- 
ple ;:and_ how likely their neglect of the sab- 
bath and other religious institutions, their ime 
morality and licentiousness, are not only to 
obstruct the improvement of the lower orders 
in religion and virtue, but to give vice and ir- 
religion a wider and more fatal predominance. 

‘¢ Let each of us then,” it is added, ** seri- 
ously attempt the amendment of himself and 
his household. Individual transgression forms 
the aggregate of national guilt. Let each 
of us consider himself responsible to his coun- 
try’and his God, for the abuse of that influ- 
ence which itis his duty to exert for the best 
of purposes, in the particular circle in which 
he is called upon to move ; let him consider 
that this: is a Momentous season, and that all 
that is valuable in this world or the next, all 
that the heart loves as the subject of posses- 
sion here, or as the object of hope hereafter, 
is threatened with dissolution, or treated as 
visionary.”—* Let our gratitude to Almighty 
God for his goodness to our ancestors and to 
ourselyes—let our anxious and affectionate so- 
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licitude for our descendants—animate us to 
the practice of that piety, and of those virtues 
which make a nation a blessing to itself and to 
the world, anda continual object of divine fa- 
vour ; and let it not be forgotten, that as, by 
our reformation, we may still be continued, 
what.we have long been, the depositary of 
true religion, of real liberty, and of social or- 
der ;”—** so by persevering in evil, we May ex- 
pose our land to desolation, we may lose our 
mame and place as a nation, and become a sig- 
nal instance of divine justice on a people re- 
solute in impenitence, whom nejther blessings 
can soften nor calamity deter, who are alike 
unmoved by mercy and insensible to wrath.” 
FRANCE, 

The Abbe Grossier is preparing for the 
press, by the help of the MSS. of M. de la 
‘Tour, who for many years carried on a cor- 
respondence with the missionaries in China, a 
new and improved edition of his Description 
Generale de la Chine, which forms the thir- 
teenth volume of the Histoire Generale of Fa- 
ther Moilla. The natural History of China, 
with which we are at present very imperfect- 
ly acquainted, will be greatly enriched by aid 
of the MSS. and cabinet of M. de la Tour. 
~ M. Langles is employed upon an edition 
ofthe Arabic original, with numerous anno- 
tations, of the travels of two Mahometans to 
China, of which M. Renaudot published a 
French transiation at Paris in 1718, and of the 
€xistence of which original the learned then 
dottbted. 

The C&inese Characters, cut in weod, which 
had lain above sixty years jn the national libra- 
ry at Paris, have been lately transferred to the 
siational printing-office, for the use of Dr. 
Hagar. They amount in number to eighty- 
six thousand four hundred-and seventeen. 


The Abbe de Lisle has published a Trans/a- 


¢ion of the Aneid. He has anounced his in- 
tention of publishing, in six months, a Poetical 
Persion of the Paradise Lost, which is to be fol- 
dowed by a Transiation of the Iliad, and ano- 
ther of the SYerusalem Delivered. ' 

M. Guer has published, at Paris, a work, 
entitled Considerations sur les-Finances, one of 
the principal objects of which is, to refute the 
<trors of that class of writers called econo- 
mists, who preceded, and were in some mea- 
sure, the cause of the French Revolution. He 
particularly refutes their notion of the earth 
being the original of all wealth:. and that, 
therefore, alltaxes should be laid immediately 
on land, “Phat visionary system has been often 
refuted ; but as some writers profess still to 
adhere to the doctrine, every new attack upon 
their errors deserves attention. 

A new Dictionary of Natural History, appli- 
ed to the arts, and principally to agriculture 
and to rural and domestic. economy, is pub- 
lishing at Paris, by a society of naturalists 
and agricuiturists, most of them members of 
the National Institute, It will form twenty- 
four large volumes octavo; and is adorned 
with figures taken from the three kingdoms 
of nature. ‘ 
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Itis stated in the Decade Philosophique, tha 
the annual Sun Flower is a very profitable Dlang 
in agriculture; the leaves furnishing aby, 
dance of agreeable fodder for cattle, the flow 
ers assembling bees from all quarters by the; 
supply of honey, and its prodigious quantity 
of seeds affording valuable food for sheep 
pigs; poultry, &c. , 

M. Chancey, in a memoir upon the differen, 
species of wheat, contends that there is no de. 
generacy of any of the sorts but what resy}, 
from negligence, and that attentive culty, 
will greatly improve any species. 

The Depot Militaire at Paris, has lately 
published in two volumes octavo, with a may, 
a Notice Descriptive de l’ Angleterre, l? Ecosse, x 
i’Irlande, containing particular information, 
chiefly taken from English works, relative t) 
the situation of places, the sources and cours. 
of rivers, the roads, population, soil, produc. 
tions, manufactures, and trade of Great Bri. 
tain and Ireland, for the use of the army of 
invaders !! ' 

A magnificent Voyage Pittorasque de Cn 
stantinople is about to be published at Paris, 

M, Regnier has accommodated a thermo. 
meter to a walking cane, in such a manner as 
to render it extremely useful for a variety of 
purposes; such as—1. To ascertain and to 
compare, at a certain depth, the temperature 
of sown land, when the surface is hard and 
frozen.—2. To estimatéthe heat of hay-stacks, 
which frequently take fire: before the farmer 
is aware.—S. To compare the heat of garden 
beds.—4. To ascertain the state of fermenting 
liquors.—5. For regulating the heat of cop- 
pers.—6. Asan agreeable companion in coun 
try walks, to those who wish to ascertain and 
compare the temperature of different springs 
and streams, or for other similar purposes. 

A quarry-man, in a village near Paris, hav- 
ing detached, by means of gunpowder, a large 
block of stone, split it by the usual processes, 
and found in the middle of it the petrified ske. 
leton ofa ram. Each of the two sections of 
the block contains one half of the animal it 
perfect preservation. .The block was detac 
edi frem the solid rock, at the depth of thirty 
feet from the summit of the quarry. This cu: 
rious petrifaction is to be deposited in te 
Museum of Natural History. 

HOLLAND. ; 

An excellent regulation has lately been pt» 
lished in Holland, whereby ignorant quact 
are prevented from selling their poisons, a" 
tampering with the constitutions of their 0 
fatuated patients. 

ATALY. ee 

M. Pierre Custodi, an Italian of distin- 
guished literary character, is engaged phage 
lishitg’ at Milan, a collection of the works ° 
all the authors who have written in the italian 
language upon Political Economy. Four vo 
lumes have already appeared, executed * a 
superb style. A sketch of each authors i. 

will be’ prefixed tohis-work. © The whole co’ 
lection will be comprised in thirty volumes, 
and wil be published in the space of a ye*" 
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804. } Malaga—Germany—Norway—Denmark—Russia— America. 


MALAGAs 


On the 11th of January last, at forty-three 
‘nutes past five in the evening, a violent 
arthquake was felt, accompanied with a 
oud noise, It lasted ninety seconds, and 
iid much damage. From that time to the 
ad of the month, two, three, or four slight 
shocks were felt almost daily. 


GERMANY. 


professor Spalding has just published a se- 
cond volume of his valuable edition of the Jn 
uitutes of Quintedlian. 

Schweighauser has recently published two 
new volumes of Atheneus, viz, a third of the 
text, and a fourth of the notes. 

A new edition of the Argonautics of Orpheus 
has been lately published, revised, and illus- 
trated with notes, by Schneider. 

Beck is preparing for the press a new edi- 
tion of Sophocles. It will form three volumes 
inquarto, and will appear towards the close of 
the year.. 

Schneider has published the Fragments of 
the Greek Femate. Poets, in one volume octavo. 

Fischer has printed an elaborate commenta- 
ry on the Cyropedia of Xenophon. . 

The Fables. and fales of the Persian poet 
Nizam, bave lately been published at Leipsic, 
with a Latin yersion and an explanatory 
index. . 


PRUSSIA. 


A very remarkable piece of Amber was 
found lately in East Prussia, about twelve 
miles from the. Baltic. It weighs above eigh- 
teen pounds. The largest piece known, which 
is in the cabinet of Madrid, weighs only 
eight pounds. A dealer in amber offered 
three thousand dollars for it; but the king, 
after paying one thousand dollars to the pro- 
prietor of the estate on which it was found, 
ordered it to be deposited in the cabinet of 
minerals at Berlin. Amber is the property 
of the crown. ! 


NORWAY. 


M. Esmark has, in a late tour in Norway, 
made many interesting observations in order 
to determine the boundary line of vegetation, 
and of the duration of the snow in an unmelt- 
ed state. Where the rays of the sun fall in 
an oblique direction, towards the north and 
north east, the boundary line of the snow is 
as low as three. thousand feet above the level 
ofthe sea; but towards the south and west, 
where the heat of the sun is more powerful, 
‘tis seven thousand feet, The boundary of 
Vegetation in Norway. differs in different 
places ; as do likewise the kinds of trees. 
plants, which are capable of bearing a veal 
or less degree of cold. At the height of one 
thousand feet, some of the better sorts of fruit- 
trees thrive, and are productive ; the fir, at 
‘Wo thousand feet ; the pitch-pine and bireh, 
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at three thousand feet; the juniper-bush and 
a few others, at three thousand two hundred 
feet elevation. Bariey and oats will grow 
at from fifteen hundred to eighteen hundred 
feet elevation, but only in sheltered valleys. 
At the height of from twelve hundred to thir- 
teen hundred feet, the night frost frequently 
does. great injury to the young crops, 


DENMARK. 


_ Mr. Peter Rieffelgen, a native of Copenha- 
gen, has just invented a new musical instru- 
ment, which he calls AZelodica, in. which the 
sound is produced in a manner hitherto un- 
known, viz. by the friction of metal forks 
against a moveable metal cylinder, which is 
effected by straining or slackening the fork, by 
means of keys like those of an organ, &c. As 
this invention is proved, by competent judges, 
to be entirely new, and superior to any one of 
a similar construction under the name of the 
Harmonica, his Danish Majesty has granted 
him his royal letters patent, in which the for- 
mation and peculiar excellence of the Melodi- 
ca is detailed at large. 

Professor Wibourg, of Copenhagen, has in- 
vented a machine for weighing corn, by means, 
ef which. the quality may be discovered from 
its weight. 


RUSSIA. 


Mr.Benjamin Bergman, after a residence of 
three years among the Calmuc Tartars, has 
returned to Riga, where he means to arrange 
and prepare for the press the observations. 
which he-collected during bis. interesting tra- 
vels, They will soon appear, and will form, 
five volumes. 

‘The emperor has founded a university, on 
a very comprehensive liberal scale, in Lithua- 
nia, for the cultivation and diffusion of the 
arts and sciences in that part of the empire. 

The emperor has caused ten thousand co- 
pies of a popular treatise on the Cow-Pox,. 
written in the Russian language, to be printed 
at his expense, and to be sent to all the gov- 
ernments, for the purpose of being distributed 
gratis among the people, and particularly im 
the country. 


NORTH AMERICA, 


Mr. Granger, postmaster-general fo. the 
United States, in alist of the post-offices which: 
he has_ published, enumerates nearly one 
thousand three hundred, ‘This fact affords. 
satisfactory proof of the rapid advances which 
that country is making in the settlement andi 
cultivation of its vacant territory. 

From an official account of Louisiana, we 
are informed. that there exists, about one 
thousand miles up the Missouri, and near that 
river, a mountain of salt, one hundred and 
eighty miles long and forty-five wide. It con- 
sists ofsolid rock, without any trees or even 
shrubs on it, Salt springs are very numerous. 
beneath-the surface of the mountain. 
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cious remarks on the measures which ought 
to be employed for the cure and prevention of 
infectious fever in the metropolis. The un- 
reasonable prejudices which have hitherto im- 
peded the adoption of those measures, we 
trust, will gradually give way to the unwea- 
ried exertions of this philanthropic society. 

2. Extract from an account of the mode of 
introducing the new cottage grates into cottages, 
bythe Reverend James-Plumbtre. The grates 
here spoken of are Count Rumford’s cottage 
grates, No. 1, which are to be procured at the 
Carron company’s warehouse in Thames- 
street, at about five shillings each ; and may 
be properly fixed in brick-work for half a 
guinea more. ‘The saving of fuel by the use 
of these grates is proved to be very consider- 
able; while they add much to the neatness, 
cheerfulness, warmth, and convenience of a 
cottage. The cottagers were induced to erect 





‘them by an advance of the money requisite for 


the purpose, to be repaid by instalments. 

S. Extract from an account of the Montgom- 
ery and Pool House of Industry, by Thomas 
Bernard, Esq. : } 

4. Extract from an account of a Sunday Schoel 
at Kirkstall, near Leeds, by Mrs. Carr. There 
is no place of divine worship nearer Kirkstall 


‘than two miles, and the Sunday, previous to 
‘instituting this school, was generally spent by 


the inhabitants in sauntering through the 
woods. The whole place has now a very dif- 
ferent appearance on a Sunday ;° a change 
which has been effected with very little ex- 
pense, many of the inhabitants availing them- 
selves of the opportunity, which the school 
affords of hearing the Bible read. » 

5. Extract from an account of a School for 
Poor Children at Fincham, by Mr. Corston. 
Sixty-four children, from seven to fourteen 
years of age, are instructed twice a day in 
reading, and eight of them in writing ; the 
rest of their school time is employed in plat- 
ting split straw, for which they receive to the 
amount of their earnings, being from eighteen 
pence to four shillings a week. 

6. Copy of the regulations of the Society in 
West-street, called Tue Free Cuape. Be- 
NEVOLENT Society. The formation of this 
society was noticed in our number for Janua- 
ry, (p. 55,) when we earnestly recommended 
the account given of it to the attention of all 
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HOLINESS OF LIFE as an evidence of tha 
faith.” 

7. Statement as to the reception and manage. 
ment of the Coildren inthe Foundling Hospita! 
at London. The children admitted are be. 
tween two and twelve months old; the oy. 
phans of soldiers and sailors under five years of 
age,and afew cases of peculiar distress excep. 


ted, The mothers, on whose petition theyare 


admitted, are generally young women, whose 
prior character has been unexceptionable, but 
who have fallen victims to seduction. Their 
penitence, and the prospect of their re-estab. 
lishment, in case their shame is concealed, are 
particularly examined into. The children, if 
the cases be approved, are ordered to be ad. 
mitted on the day before the next public bap. 
tism ; and having been baptized, they are sent 
to nurse in the country, and are frequently yj. 
sited by the inspector and by an apothecary, 
The proportion of mortality in these infants has 
lately been less thamone in six. At four years 
of age the children return to the hospital, and 
are placed at school, where they continue till 
about thirteen or fourteen years old, when they 
are bound apprentices,chiefly to London shop- 
keepers. Before the apprentice quits the hos. 
pital, the chairman reads to him the instruc. 
tions,and presents*him with a Bible and Pray. 
er-book. During the period of apprenticeship, 
which continues til] twenty-one years of age, 
the matron and schoolmaster visit them occa. 
sionally, examine into their behaviour and sit- 
uation, and give them advice and assistance. 
In cases of complaint between master and ap- 
prentice the committee interferes ; but com- 
plaints, as to apprentices, have been greatly 


diminished. by a resolution to-present to such’ 


of them as shall have behaved well, a gratuity 
and a testimonial of their good conduct. The 
care of the governors ends here,but they have 
been much gratified by observing the progress 
of these children through life ; some attain- 
ing to affluence, most to a degree of credita- 
ble independence. Every year instances occur 
of penitent mothers, who have become pros- 
perous in life. Some have married comfort- 
ably, and occasionally to the authors of their 
misfortune, _ Of these, several have reclaimed 
their children, which are delivered to them on 
proof of ability to maintain them. 

The second part of an Address to the public 


who wish to do good to the bodies and souls of Jrom the Society for the Suppression of Vice, in- 


their fellow-creatures, The regulations now 
detailed seem to be framed with judgment. 
The following we extract.as a pleasing. proof 
of the pious zeal of those who take the lead 
in this institution—** The committee are to 
appoint visiters to examine into the stateof all 
cases recommended to the notice of the soci- 
ely; great caretobe taken that such visiters be 
persons of unblemished character, capable of 
giving plain and religious instruction to those 
they visit; particularly in the three grand 
articles of the necessity of REPENTANCE in 
consequence of natural corruption and actual 
transgressions ; Fatru in the Lorp Jesus 
Curist, as the only way of salyation; and 


stituted in London 1802, containing an account of 


its proceedings from its earliest institution has 
lately appeared.* Of this account we propose 
to give a brief abstract. ‘The shameless and 
daring PROFANATION OF THE Lorv’s Day, 
which too generaliy prevails, has engaged the 
marked attention of the society. With a view 
to the prevention of this evil, the society, 1" 
the first place, gave special as_well as public 
notice to publicans, artificers, and shopkeep- 
ers, who were in the habit of violating this 
day, of their intention to prosecute such as 
= —e 
* The first part was noticed by us in ourre- 
view, Vol. Il, page 308, 
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ersisted in the practice. They wrote like- 
wise to the ministers and churchwardens of the 
metropolis, urging them to aid the exertions 
of the society ; @ measure which has been at- 
tended by good effects. These steps having 
been taken, the society proceeded. to the pro- 
secution of those offenders who contemned 
their caution,and informations were laid against 
those publicans who suffered tippling during 
the hours of divine service, and against shop- 
keepers who exercised their trade after ten on 
Sunday morning. ‘Two hundred and eighteen 
of the Most notorious of these offenders were, 
ia one year, convicted in the full penalty with 
costs; Many others on promises of amend- 
ment were dismissed, The total number of 
rsons convicted for violating the Sabbath 
has been six hundred and twenty. One great 
cause Of the profanation of the Sabbath by 
shopkeepers is stated to be the late hour on 
Saturday at which masters pay the wages of 
their Jabourers,and which prevents them from 
making provision for the Sabbath on that 
night.” east 
The suppression of BLASPHEMOUS, LI- 
cCENTIOUS, AND OBSCENE BOOKS AND 
PRINTS, has been another main object with 
this society, The extent to which the nefari- 
ous traffic in these articles has been carried on 
inthis country will astonish and alarm every 
religious mind,... It gh a precarious sub- 
sistence, not to a feW pedilars merely; but 
some houses apparently. of property, chiefly 
foreigners, are engaged in it. A considera. 
ble house-in town employs about thirty per- 
sons to itinerate with these wares, two ih: 
company, Whose ostensibie business is to sell 
looking-glasses, telescopes, and other articles 
of fair trade. Another house employs twelve 
hands in the same work: ‘These itinerants 
are in the habit of visiting schools, where 
they sell many prints and pictures to youth of 
both sexes through the medium of servants ; 
afact which now stands on the clearest judi- 
cial evidence. Nor is it men only who are 
employed in this business, but around London 
women act as the itinerant venders, and gain 
admittance to schools, &e. under the pretext 
of buying cast off clothes from the servants, or 
vending some trifling articles. The ilinerants 
employed are chiefly Ltalians ; but other retail- 
ers of these wares abound in London, both in 
shops and stalls, and at the corners of streets. 
In short, the extent and malignity of the evil 
are such—satisfactorily proved to be such, as 
justly to. inspire the utmost alarms for the 
norals of society. 
Children’s books also have been made achan- 


Os 





“The society observes, with much truth, 
that “rapid advances are making: among ‘all 
ranks to confound the Sabbath with other days, 
and to deprive it of whatever serves to dis- 
linguish it as the day devoted to God.” They 
Have omitted, however, tonotice Sunday-drill- 
ng, an evil, in its nature and consequences, far 
Nore extensive and injurious than any of the 
“ther violations of the sabbath which has en- 
Siged their attention. ; 
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nel for conveying infidel and licentious tenets, 
scripture history being ridiculed, and loose 
notions of morality instilled. New editions of 
even old and approved books have been pub- 
lished, containing fresh matter of the most 
pernicious kind. Translations of French and 
German books issue from the press, abound- 
ing either with indecency or infidelity. 

With a view to stop the circulation of these 
books and prints, the society wrote cautionary 
letters to all the schools about town; and in- 
stituted criminal prosecutions against several 
concerned in their distribution, in consequence 
of which seven convictions have takcin piace, 
and the offenders have been subject to impri- 
sonment and the pillory, .On these trials it 
was proved that the pernicious articles in 
question were disposed of to a great extent 
to ladies, and at boarding-schools in and near 
London. 

‘It is scarcely possible,” observes the so- 
ciety, ‘*to conceive acrime so Malignant in its 
nature, and so widely mischievous in its ef- 
fects,” as this. ‘* Who wiil attempt to calcu- 
late the mischiefs that may result from So ne- 
farious a practice? Who will presume to 
compute the debaucheries, the adulteries; the 
domestic wretchedness, &c. invelved in the 
consequences of so insidious and systematic an 
attack on the morals of the community ?” 

Much has also been done by the society for 
the suppression of p1rsorDERLY Houses, and 
ILLEGAL LorTeries, and forthe punish- 
ment of CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. Among the 
first ofthese were two private theatres, where 
many idle and dissolute persons of both sexes 
met, and where scenes of gross depravity 
took place. Twenty-five persons have been 
convicted for illegal insurances, and several for 
imposture and fortune telling; and four have 
been convicted of gross cruelty in driving cattle, 
and in dear and badger-baiting. 

The address closes with an appeal to the 
higher orders, calling on them for active co- 
operation, and reminding them how much de. 
pends on their correct demeanour and exain- 
ple ;‘and how likely their neglect of the sab- 
bath and other religious institutions, their ime 
morality and licentiousness, are not only to 
obstruct the improvement of the lower orders 
in religion and virtue, but to give vice and ir- 
religion a wider and more fatal predominance, 

‘*Eet each of us then,” it is added, ** seri. 
ously attempt the amendment of himself and 
his household, Individual transgression forms 
the aggregate of national guilt. Let each 
of us consider himself responsible to his coun- 
try’and his Grd, for the abuse of that infla- 
ence which itis his duty to exert for the best 
of purposes, in the parucular circle in which 
he is called upon to move; let him consider 
that thisis a Momentous season, and that all 
that is valuable in this world or the next, all 
that the heart loves as the subject of posses- 
sion here, or as the object of hope hereafter, 
is threatened with dissolution, or treated as 
visionary.”—* Let our gratitude to Almighty 
God for his goodness to our ancestors and to 

urselves—let our anxious and affectionate so- 
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licitude for our descendants—animate us to 
the practice of that piety, and of those virtues 
which make a nation a blessing to itself and to 
the world, anda continual object of divine fa- 
vour; and let it not be forgotten, that as, by 
our reformation, we may still be continued, 
what.we have long been, the depositary of 
true religion, of real liberty, and of social or- 
der ;”—** so by persevering in evil, we May ex- 
pose our land to desolation, we may lose our 
mame and place as a nation, and become a sig- 
nal instance of divine justice on a people re- 
salute in impenitence, whom nejther blessings 
can soften nor calamity deter, who are alike 
unmoved by mercy and insensible to wrath.” 
FRANCE, 

The Abbe Grossier is preparing for the 
press, by the help of the MSS. of M. de la 
‘Tour, who for many years carried on a cor- 
respondence with the missionaries in China, a 
new and improved edition of his Description 
Generale de la Chine, which forms the thir- 
teenth volume of the Histoire Generale of Fa- 
ther Moilla. The natural History of China, 
with which we are at present very imperfect- 
ly acquainted, will he greatly enriched by aid 
of the MSS. and cabinet of M. de la Tour. 

_M. Langles is employed upon an edition 
ofthe Arabic original, with numerous anno- 
tations, of the travels of two Mahometans to 
China, of which M. Renaudot published a 
French translation at Paris in 1718, and of the 
€xistence of which original the learned then 
doittbted. 

The Chinese Characters, cut in weod, which 
had lain above sixty years jn the national ltbra- 
ry at Paris, have been lately transferred to the 
national printing-office, for the use of Dr. 
Hagar. They amount in number to eighty- 
six thousand four hundred and seventeen. 


The Abbe de Lisle has published a Trans/a- . 


tion of the Aneid. He has anounced his in- 
tention of publishing, in six months, a Poetical 
Version of the Paradise Lost, which is to be fol- 
dowed by a Translation of the Iliad, and ano- 
ther of the Yerusalem Delivered. | 

M. Guer has published, at Paris, a work, 
entitled Considerations sur les-Finances, one of 
the principal objects of which is, to refute the 
<trors of that class of writers called econo- 
mists, who preceded, and were in some meéa- 
sure, the cause of the French Revolution, He 
particularly refutes their notion of the earth 
being the original of all wealth: and that, 
therefore, alitaxes should be laid immediately 
on land, “Phat visionary system has been often 
refuted; but as some writers profess still to 
adhere to the doctrine, every new attack upon 
their errors deserves attention. 

A new Dictionary of Natural History, appli- 
ed to the arts, and principally to agriculture 
and to rural and domestic. economy, is pub. 
lishing at Paris, by a society of naturalists 
and agrictiturists, most of them members of 
the National ‘Institute, It will form twenty- 
four Jarge volumes octavo; and is adorned 
with figures taken from the three kingdoms 
of nature. . 
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Itis stated in the Decade Philosophique, t}, 
the annual Sun Flower is a very profitable ; * 
in agriculture; the leaves furnishing aby, 
dance of agreeable fodder for cattle, the fo, 
ers assembling bees from all quarters by the, 
supply of honey, and its prodigious quantity 
of seeds affording valuable food for Sheep 
pigs; poultry, &c. ' 

M. Chancey, in a memoir upon the differen, 
species of wheat, contends that there is no de. 
generacy of any of the sorts but what resy};, 
from negligence, and that attentive cultyp 
will greatly improve any species, 

The Depot Militaire at Paris, has lately: 
published in two volumes octavo, with a ma, 
a Notice Descriptive de l’ Angleterre, l Ecosse, « 
?’Irlande, containing particular information, 
chiefly taken from English works, relative ty 
the situation of places, the sources and cours 
of rivers, the roads, population, soil, produc. 
tions, manufactures, and trade of Great Br. 
tain and Ireland, for the use of the army of 
invaders !! ' 

A magnificent Voyage Pittorasque de Con 
stantinople is about to be published at Paris. 

M, Regnier has accommodated a thermo. 
meter to a walking cane, in such a manner a 
to render it extremely useful for a variety of 
purposes; such as—1. To ascertain and to 
compare, at a certain depth, the temperature 
of sown land, when the surface is hard and 
frozen.—2. Toestimatéthe heat of hay-stacks, 
which frequently take fire before the farmer 
is aware.—S. To compare the heat of garden 
beds.—4. To as¢ertain the state of fermentig 
liquors.—5. For regulating the heat of cop- 
pers,—6. Asan agreeable companion in cou- 
try walks, to those who wish to ascertain and 
compare the temperature of different springs 
and streams, or for other similar purposes. 

A quarry-man, in a village near Paris, hav- 
ing detached, by means of gunpowder, a large 
block of stone, split it by the usual processes, 
and found in the middle of it the petrified ske. 
leton ofa ram. Each of the two sections of 
the block contains one half of the animal ir 
perfect preservation. The block was detach. 
ed frem the solid rock, at the depth of thiry 
feet from the summit of the quarry. This cu. 
rious petrifaction is to be deposited in the 
Museum of Natural History. 

HOLLAND. 

An excellent regulation has lately been pu 
lished in Holland, whereby ignorant quack 
are prevented from selling their poisons, a0 
tampering with the constitutions of their li 
fatuated patients. 

ITALY. ae 

M. Pierre Custodi, an Italian of distin. 
guished literary character, is engaged plage 
lishitig’ at Milan, a collection of the worss ° 
all the authors who have written in the tralian 
language upon Political Economy. Four vo 
lumes have already appeared, executed 
superb style. ‘A sketch of each authors li ? 
will be prefixed tohiswork. The whole co’ 
lection will be comprised in thirty volumes, 
and wii be published in the space of a year 
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} 1804] Malaga—Germany—Norway—Denmark—Russia— America. 


MALAGAs 
On the 11th of January last, at forty-three 


minutes past five in the evening, a violent 


was felt, accompanied with a 
It lasted ninety seconds, and 
From that time to the 


parthquake 
oud noise, 


shocks were felt almost daily. 


GERMANY. 


professor Spalding has just published a se- 

cond volume of his valuable edition of the Jn- 
titutes of Quintillian. ; 

at oct has recently published two 
new volumes of Atheneus, viz. a third of the 
text, and a fourth of the notes. 

A new edition of the Argonautics of Orpheus 
has been lately published, revised, and illus- 
trated with notes, by Schneider. 

Beck is preparing for the press a new edi- 
tion of Sophocles. It will form three volumes 
inquarto, and will appear towards the close of 
the year.. 

Schneider has published the Fragments of 
the Greek Female. Poets, in one volume octavo. 

Fischer has printed an elaborate commenta- 
ry on the Cyropedéa of Xenophon. 

The Fables. and Zales of the Persian poet 
Nizam, have lately been published at Leipsic, 
with a Latin yersion and an explanatory 
index. ‘ 


PRUSSIA. 


A very remarkable piece of Amber was 
found lately in East Prussia, about twelve 
miles from the Baltic. It weighs above eigh- 
teen pounds. The largest piece known, which 
is in the cabinet of Madrid, weighs only 
eight pounds. A dealer in amber offered 
three thousand dollars for it; but the king, 
after paying one thousand dollars to the pro- 
prietor of the estate on which it was found, 
ordered it to be deposited in the cabinet of 
minerals at Berlin. Amber is the property 
of the crown, 


NORWAY. 


M. Esmark has, in a late tour in Norway, 
made many interesting observations in order 
to determine the boundary line of vegetation, 
and of the duration of the snow in an unmelt- 
ed state. Where the rays of the sun fall in 
an oblique direction, towards the north and 
north east, the boundary line of the snow is 
as low as three. thousand feet above the level 
ofthe sea; but towards the south and west, 
where the heat of the sun is more powerful, 
itis seven thousand feet. The boundary of 
Vegetation in Norway. differs in different 
places ; as do likewise the kinds of trees : 
plants, which are capable of bearing a ae 
or less degree of cold. At the height of one 
thousand feet, some of the better sorts of fruit- 
trees thrive, and are productive ; the fir, at 
‘Wo thousand feet ; the pitch-pine and birsh, 
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at three thousand feet; the juniper-bush and 
a few others, at three thousand two hundred 
feet elevation. Barley and oats will grow 
at from fifteen hundred to eighteen hundred 
feet elevation, but only in sheltered valleys. 
At the height of from twelve hundred to thir- 
teen hundred feet, the night frost frequently 
does. great injury to the young crops, 


DENMARK, 


Mr. Peter Rieffelgen, a native of Copenha- 
gen, has just invented a new musical instru- 
ment, which he calls JAZelodica, in. which the 
sound is produced in a manner hitherto un- 
known, viz. by the friction of metal forks 
against a moveable metal cylinder, which is 
effected by straining or slackening the fork, by 
means of keys like those of an organ, &c. As 
this invention is proved, by competent judges, 
to be entirely new, and superior to any one of 
a similar construction under the name of the 
Harmonica, his Danish Majesty has granted 
him his royal letters patent, in which the for- 
mation and peculiar excellence of the Melodi- 
ca is detailed at large. 

Professor Wibourg, of Copenhagen, has in- 
vented a machine for weighing corn, by means. 
ef which the quality may be discovered from 
its weight. 


RUSSIA, 


Mr.Benjamin Bergman, after a residence of 
three years among the Calmuc Tartars, has. 
returned to Riga, where he means to arrange 
and prepare for the press the observations. 
which he-collected during bis. interesting tra- 
vels. They will soon appear, and will form, 
five volumes, : 

‘Khe emperor has founded-a university, on 
a very comprehensive liberal scale, in Lithua- 
nia, for the cultivation and diffusion of the 
arts and sciences in that part of the empire. 

The emperor has caused ten thousand co- 
pies of a popular treatise on the Cow-Pox, 
written in the Russian language, to be printed 
at his expense, and to be sent to all the gov- 
ernments, for the purpose ef being distributed 
gratis among the people, and particularly in 
the country. 


NORTH AMERICA, 


Mr. Granger, postmaster-general fo the 
United States, in a list of the post-offices which: 
he has published, enumerates nearly one 
thousand three hundred. ‘This fact affords. 
satisfactory proof of the rapid advances which 
that country is making in the settlement and 
cultivation of its vacant territory. 

From an official account of Louisiana, we 
are informed. that there exists, about one 
thousand miles up the Missouri, and near that 
river, a mountain of salt, one hundred and 
eighty miles long and forty-five wide. It con- 
sists ofsolid rock, without any trees or even 
shrubs on it, Salt springs are very numerous. 
beneath-the surface ef the mountain. 














THEOLOGY. 


Tue Economy of the Covenants between God 
and Man, comprehending a complete Body of 
Divinity, by the learned Herman Witsius, D.D. 
with his Life; faithfully translated from the 
Latin, with a fine Portrait of the author, 2 
vols. 8vo. 14s. boards. 

Hore Solitarie; or, Essays. upon some re- 
markable Names and Titles of the Holy Spirit 
occurring in the Old and New Testaments, 
&e. By Mr. Searle; 2 large vols. 8vo. 16s. 
boards. 

Diatessaron ; or, the History of our Lord 
Jesus Christ ; compiled from the Four Gos- 
pels, according to the authorized English Ver- 
sion, with brief Notes, practical and explana- 
tory: to which are prefixed, a Map of the 
Holy, Land, and an Introduction, Second 
Edition. By T. Thirlwall, A.M. Editor of 
the Latin Diatesseron lately published, in 
usum Scholarum. : 

A Dissuasion from Sunday-drilling, includ- 
ing Extracts from Pamphlets on the Subject 
of Sunday-drilling lately published. By the 
Rev. Join Hughes. 6d. ‘ . 

Remarks on a. Charge delivered by.the 
Bishop of Lincoln to his Clergy, .at the Visi- 
tation in. June 1803; with particular Refe- 
rences to the Bishop’s Animadversions on 
Evangelical Preachers. Ss. 

Letters on the Atonement. By Charles Jer- 
ram, A. M. 2s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Christian Sabbath. By Jo- 
seph Hughes, A. M. 6d. 

Kight Discourses on Theological and Lite- 
rary Subjects, by the late Professor Arthur, 
of Glasgow; with an Account of some Parti- 
culars in his Life and Character. By Profes- 
sor William Richardson, 8vo. 8s. boards. 

The Guide to Immortality ; or, Memoirs of 
the Life and Character of Christ ; by the Four 
Evangelists; digested according to the Order 
of Time and Place in the Words of the estab- 
lished Version; illustrated with Notes. By 
Robert Fellowes, A. M. 3 vols. 8vo, £.1. 4s. 
boards. 

Considerations on the general Condition of 
the Christian Covenant; witha View of some 
late important Discoveries. By Joseph Hol- 
den Pott, A. M. 8vo.3s. 

Charis; or, Reflections chiefly upon the 
Office of the Holy Spirit.. 12mo. 3s. 

Divine Judgments on guilty Nations, their 
Causes and Effects, considered in a Discourse 
delivered before a Congregation of Protestant 
Dissenters, by Robert Arplands ; with a Pre- 
face and Notes, containing Remarks on our 


national Sins, and an Inquiry into the Justice © 


of the present War, in Reply to the Observa- 
tions of Messrs. Hall, Fuller, &c. in their late 
Sermons on Public Affairs. By Benjamin 
Flower. 2s. 


Priestley’s History of the Cliristian Church, 
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Volumes III. IV, V. and VI. £1, 19, 
boards. ; 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Series of Letters written from South 
America, by an English Gentleman detaing 
a Prisoner by the Spaniards in Paraguay, i 
the Years 1797-8, descriptive of the Country, 
Government, and Manners of the Inhabitants. 
No, I. (to be completed in Six Numbers, pub. 
lished Monthly, adorned with highly-finished 
Engravings.) 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

An Epitome of the History of the Island; 
of Malta and Gozo; with anew Map. By 
Charles Wilkinson, 

Scotia Depicta; or, the Antiquities, (xs. 
tles, Public Buildings, Seats, Cities, and Pic. 
turesque Scenery of Scotland ; illustrated in; 
Series of Etchings. By James Fittler, from 
Drawings, ‘by John Claude Nattles. . Imperial 
long quarto, £. 6, 6s. boards. - 

The Universal History, from the Creation to 
the present Time, carefully abridged, for the 
Use of Children, from the Twenty-five Vo. 
lumes of Dr, Mavor’s Universal History ; with 
Maps. 18mo, Qs. 6d. balf bound. 

Rev. James Granger’s Biographical History 
of England, from Egbert the Great to the Re- 
volution,. 4 vols. 8vo. £. 1. 8s. boards; oron 
royal paper, hot-pressed, £. 2. 2s. boards. A 
new Edition, 

Maurice’s Modern History of Hindostan. 
Vol. If. Part L.. 

Observations on the Statute of the First of 
William and Mary, chap. 18, commonly called 
the Toleration Act, and on the Statute of the 
19th Geo. ILI. chap. 24, entitled An Act for 
the further Relief of Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers,” &c. in reference to Protestant 
Dissenting Ministers and others applying to 
qualify themselves upon the said Acts. By 
Joseph Smith, Barrister at Law. 2s. 

An impreved Method of Book-keeping. 
By John Shires, Accomptant. 4to, 7s. 6d 
boards. | | 

The Military Mentor; being a Series of 
Letters recently written by a General Officer 
to his Son, on his entering the Army ; com- 
prising a Course of elegant Instruction, calcu- 
lated to unite the Characters and Accom- 
plishments of the Gentleman and the Soldier. 
2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Reflections on the menaced Invasion,and the 
Means of Protecting the Capita]; a Defence 
of the Volunteer System ; and a military De- 
Gorse of Essex and Kent. By Colonel 





orge Hanger. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Discourse called the Royal Soldier; "¢- 
cessary for every Military Man at the present 
juncture. 1s. 

A Letter to Mr. Francis Jeffray, Editor of 
the Edinburgh Review, relative to certain 
Calumnies and Misrepresentations which have 
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appeared in that work; with an exposition of 


‘the Ignorance of the new Critical Junto ; to 


which are subjoined, an account of the con- 
duct of certain individuals at the author’s 
probationary Lecture at Edinburgh, and the 
outlines Of his Course of Lectures on the 
ccience and Practice of Elocution. By John 
Thelwall. _ 2s. Gd, a 

(indian Recreations; consisting chiefly of 
strictures on the domestic and rura] Economy 
of the Mahiommedans and Hindoos. By the 
Reverend William Tennant, LL. D.; with 
plates. 2vols. 8vo. 18s. boards. 

An Address to the public from the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice. Part Il. 1s. 6d. 

A Review of * the Vindication of the Con- 
duct of the five suspended members of the 
council of the Royal Academy.” Is. 

The Spirit of the Public Journals for 1803, 
(Volume VIL.) 6s. boards, 

Letters of Consolation and Advice from a 
father te his Daughter on the Death of her 
Sister. 12mo0. Qs. 6d. 

Proclamation of the First Consul, intended 
tobe issued on the landing of the French ar- 
my in England. 6d. 

A Solemn Protest against the Revival of 
Scenic Exhibitions and Interludes at the Roy- 
alty Theatre. By the Reverend Thomas 
Thirlwall, M. A: a Member of the Society for 
the Suppression of Vice. 6d. 

An Address to the Society of Friends, 
commonly called Quakers, on their excom- 
municating such of their Members as marry 
those of other religious Professions. 1s. 6d. 

Animal Biography ; or, Anecdotes of the 
Lives, Manners, and Economy, of the Animal 
Creation, arranged according to the system of 
Linneus. By the Rev. William Bingley, A. 
M.; second edition, with considerable addi- 
tions and corrections, and an appropriate 
Frontispiece. 3 vols. 8vo. £1. 10s. boards, 

The Report of the Evidence and other Pro- 
ceedings in Parliament respecting the Inven- 
tion of the Life Boat; also Documents illus- 
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trating the Principles and Construction of the 
Life Boat, and its security in turbulent seas ; 
with practical directions for the management 
ofit. By Henry Greathead. 2s. 

The 2lst Report of the Society for better- 
ing the condition of the Poor. 1s. 

A complete Analysis of the German Lan- 
guage; or,a philological and grammatical 
View of its Construction, Analogies, and va- 
rious Properties. By Dr. Render. 8vo, 12s. 
boards. ' 

Outlines of rational Patriotism, and a Plea 
for Loyalty; shewing the rise and progress 
of English Liberty, a Sketch of the Constitu- 
tion, &c, whereon the grounds of volunteering 
are examined, &c. By J. Hatfield. 2s. 6d. 

Thoughts on the present state of Affairs, 
and the Prospect of Invasion. Is, 

Utrum Horum ? Addington or Pitt? An 
Appeal to the good sense of the People, espe- 
cially recommended to the’ perusal of mem- 
bers of Parliament; occasioned by reading 
“A Plain Answer to the Misrepresentations 
and Calumnies contained in the Cursory Re- 
marks of a Near Observer.” Qs. 

A plain Reply to the Pamphlet, “A plain 
Answer ;” being a more fair state of the 
Question between the late and present Mi- 
nistry. 2s, 6d. 

The Correspondence between Lord Redes- 
dale, Lord High Chancellor of Ireland, and 
the Earl of Fingal, &c.; to which is add- 
ed, the Narrative of the Reverend P. O’Neil, 
referred'to inthe Correspondence. 1s. — 

The salutary Effects of Vigour, exemplified 
in the Operations of the Nottingham Act, 
lately passed; being a Sequel to Bowles’s 
Thoughts on the late General Election. By 
John Bowles. 6d. 

The True Interest of the United Kingdom 
proved, in two Plans of Finance; to take off 
all the Taxes prior to 1803, and provide thir- 
ty millions for the present emergency without 
the Income and Property Taxes, &c. By Jo- 
seph Coad. 6d. | 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


AT a numerous and respectable meet- 
ing held at the London Tavern, on 
Wednesday, March, 7 1804, Gran- 
ville Sharp, Esq. in the chair ; a soci- 
cty was formed for the sole and exclu- 
Sive purpose of promoting the circula- 
tion of the Holy Scrifitures in the frrin- 
ciftal living languages. ‘The following 
is an outline of the plan of the So- 
clety. © 

“1. A Society shall be formed with 
this designation—THE BRITISH 
AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIE- 
l'Y ; of which the sole object shail be 
Christ. Obsery. No. 27, 


to encourage a wider dispersion of the 
Holy Scriptures. 

«¢ 2. This society shall add its endea- 
yours to those employed by other so- 
cieties for circulating the scriptures 
through the British dominions, and 
shall also, according to its ability, ex- 
tend its influence to other countries, 
whether Christian, Mahommedan, or 
Pagan. . 

“3. Each subscriber of one guinea 
annually shall be a member. 

“4, Each subscriber of 20 pounds, at 
one time, shall be a member for life. 


A subscriber of five guineas per an- 
2B 
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num shall be a governor; .and a sub. 
scriber of 50 pounds or upwards, at 
one time, shall be a governor for life. 

“ ¢3 Governors shall be entitled. to 


attend, and voteat, all the meetings of: 


the committee. 


“5. An executor paying a bequest 
of fifty pounds shall be a member for 
life, or of one hundred pounds, or 
more, a governor for life. 

‘© 6, Each member shall be entitled, 
under the direction of the committee, 
to purchase Bibles and Testaments for 
the purpose of gratuitous distribution 


at the society’s prices, which shall be. 


as low as possible, but no English Bi- 
bles or Testaments shall be given 
away in Great Britain by the. society 
itsell.” 

We have great pleasure in intro- 
ducing this society to the knowledge 
of our readers, And we think it must 
prove highly consolatory to every re- 
flecting mind to perceive, that while 
the enemies of Great Britain are me- 
nacing her with destruction, such va- 
ried and strenuous exertions should be 
making by many of her inhabitants to 
diffuse over the earth the pure light 
of christian truth. In the object pro. 
posed by this society, every sincere 
christian, of every name, may cordial- 
ly and consistently unite ; it is hop. 
ed, therefore, that all who regard 
the Bible as the word of God, which 
is able to make men wise unto salva- 
tion, will cheerfully contribute to its 
support. A liberal subscription has 
already been begun, which amounted 
in a few days to about one thousand 
pounds. 


SOCIETY FOR MISSIONS TO AFRICA ANB THE 
EAST, 


~A circular letter, dated the 5th inst. 
from the committee of this society, has 
come to our hands, of which it may 
be proper to give the substance. This 
society, it is observed, was instituted 
in the year 1800 by members of the 
Established Church, and is conducted 
in strict conformity to. her doctrines 
and discipline. It was instituted: not 
with the design of interfering with 
other societies embarked in the same 
cause, but of co-operating with them. 
W hile, therefore, the Society for fro. 
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moting Christian Knowledge has cop, 
fined its missionary exertions to a par, 
of our eastern dominions, where the 

now employ several excellent. Luthe. 
ran ministers ; and while the Socie; 

for the Propagation of the Gospel jp 
foreign parts has extended its labour, 
chiefly to the British plantations jy 
North America, it appeared that there 
was abundant room for the present jp. 
stitution, the precise object of which 
is expressed in the title, : 

No English clergymen having en. 
gaged themselves to the society a; 
Missionaries, the committee were in- 
duced to open a:correspondence with 
the continent, where they procured 
two young men, who, after a course 
of previous training, having received 
ordination in*the Lutheran Church, 
were accepted as missionaries by the 
society. Their namesare Metcutox 
Renner a German, and Perer Hart- 
Wic a Prussian. 

These Missionaries resided some 
time in this country with a view to 
perfecting themselves in the English 
language; and acquiring also, by 
means of some African youths edu- 
eating in England, the rudiments of 
the Scosoo language, which is spoken 
over a considerable portion of the 
continent of Africa ; and. in which, by 
the exertions of the Reverend Mr. 
Brunton, the society has already been 
enabled to print some useful tracts. 
This last mentioned circumstance, to- 
gether with the vicinity of the Soosoo 
country to Sierra Leone, determined 
the committee to appoint the station 
of these Missionaries among the Soo- 
soos, and a few weeks since; after a 
suitable address had been delivered 
to them, they embarked on board a 
vessel for Sierra Leone, one of them 
(Mr. Hartwig) having previously mar- 
ried with the consent of the commit 
tee. aes Nag 

The society has likewise had under 
its protections for about six months, 
four other students, who are supported 
and educated at the society’s expense; 
in the Missionary seminary at Berlin, 
where they aré now: attending to the 
study of the English, Arabic, and Soo- 
soo languages, and to such other ob- 
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The committee observe, that they 
pave hitherto been reluctant to call 
upon the christian -liberality of their 
friends. But that seven persone being 
now wholly dependent on the society, 
and its income being not equal to half 
its present annual expense; having the 
prospect ‘also of some Missionaries 


Samong clergymen of our own as well 


as of the Lutheran Church, and, conse- 
quently a prospect of usefully employ- 
ing whatever funds may be entrusted to 
their disposal ; they must entreat their 
friends to promote the interests of the 
society to the utmost of their power, 
both by engaging their own prayers 
and those of others in behalf of the 
society’s objéct, and by promoting 
subscriptions and contributions among 
their friends, and, if practicable, annual 
collections in their congregations : by 
which last mode many would have an 
opportunity of contributing their mite 
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jects a8 may qualify them for conduct- 
ing missions. 


towards the propagation of the Gos- 
pel, who cannot afford to appear in the 
list of annual subscribers ; and an inte- 
rest in the success of the christian 
cause would also be kindled and che- 
rished. The annual meeting of the 
society is always held on Whit-Tues- 
day. Any communications to be made 
on the subject of this letter it is wish- 
ed may be transmitted before that day 
to the secretary, the Reverend Jostau 
Pratt, Doughiy-Sireet, Guildford- 
Street, or to the deputy secretary, Mr. 
Tuomas Suita, No. 19; Little Moor. 


Jields. The booksellers of the society 


are Mr. L.B. Szeeiey, 4ve Maria-lane, 
and Mr. Jounn Hatcuarp,; Piccadilly, 
London ; and of them the annual pub- 
lications of the society for 1801, 1802, 
and 1803, may be had through afiy 
bookseller in town or country. The 
annual report and sermon may in fu- 
ture be obtained in about a month after 
each anniversary on Whit-Tuesday. 


Kp Some interesting Intelligence from Bengal is deferred till next month for want of room. 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


fFRANCE. 

Tae most remarkable occurrence which has 
taken place in France has been the discovery 
of a conspiracy against the authority, and, it 
is said, the life ofthe First Consul. We know 
nothing of this affair except from the official 
paper of the French government, and we 
know enough of their open contempt of truth 
to feel considerable distrust of the accuracy 
of their representations. The account is in 
substance as follows: ** Georges and the ex- 
general Pichegru had placed themselves at 
the head of a body of conspirators, who were 
landed at. different times on the French 
coast from English ships, and who had as- 
sembled in Paris for the purpose of assassi- 
nating the First Consul and overturning the 
government, ‘They had, it is alleged, several 
conferences on the subject with Moreau, who 
favoured their design, and every thing seem- 
ed ripe for exeoution, when the government, 
having received information of the plot, inter- 
fered, arrested General Moreau and several 
of the conspirators, and thereby obtained far- 
ther intelligence. Pichegru and Geofges 
were thus discovered to be in Paris; and af- 
ter a long pursuit they also it’ seems have 
en ‘atrested. They both made considera- 
le resistance, and Georges killed one man 
“nd wounded another who attempted to take 
im. Diligent search is still making forthe 
Other conspirators.” When these particalars 


7 


were announced to the tribunate, Moreau, the 
general’s brother, strongly declared that his 
brother was innocent, and that all that had 
been said against him was an infamous ca- 

lumny, and demanded that he might be tried 
before the. ordinary tribunal. Bonaparte, it 

isto be feared, will not accede to this just 
and reasonable demand. Indeed there seems 
great reason to believe, that the implication of 
Moreau in the conspiracy has arisen from the 

First Consul’s dread of ‘the talents and popu- 
larity of that-general, and his wish to rid him- 
self of a*hated rival. It is highly improbable, 
after what passed between Moreau and Pi- 
chegru in the year 1797, that a reconciliation 
should have taken place, and still more im- 
probable that they should have united in a de- 
sign requiring so great a share of mutual con- 
fidence. The conspiracy of Georges and Pi- 
chegru, if they really have conspired, has 
therefore, probably, been made use of as a 
convenient means of effecting the ruin of 
Moreau. Thedateof these men is not yet as- 
certained ; but it is supposed they will be 
tried by a special tribunal, «s a law has pas- 
sed, without any discussion, for suspending 
the trial by jury for atime. 

In-consequence of the First Consul’s escape 
from this conspiracy, congratulatory addres, 
ses have been presented to him by the con- 
stituted authorities, and by the different civil, 
military, and ecclesiastical bodies throughousss 
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the nation. In these the ridiculous charge 
that the English government had contrived a 
plan for the assassination of the First Consul, 
is, for obvious reasons, assumed to be proved. 

The flotilla at Boulogne gradually increases 
in size, and near twelve hundred vessels are 
now said to be collected there. 


HOLLAND, 

On the 7th of February last an order was 
issued by the French government for seizing 
all English commodities in the warehouses, 
shops, and commercial houses, particularly in 
the maritime towns, in Dutch Brabant and 
Zealand; and all goods esteemed such were 
carried off to places belonging to France. 
In various places detachments of French 
troops supported the officers of the customs 
by whom the order was enforced. By this 
violent measure many of the inhabitants, par- 
ticularly in Flushing, have lost a great part of 
their property. These are some of the happy 
effects of French alliance. 


TURKEY. 

The last accounts from Constantinople 
state, that Abdul Wechab, who headed the 
rebellion. which lately broke out in Arabia, 
and which threatened the safety of a great 
part of the Turkish dominions, had been mur- 
dered, together with his brother, while at 
prayers. The assassin was cut into a thou- 
sand pieces by the partisans of Abdul We- 
chah. It was expected that this event would 
epoee the rebellion, and that the follow- 
ers of Abdul Wechab would quietly disperse. 


ALGIERS. 

A misunderstanding has for some time sub- 
sisted between Mr. Falcon, the British con- 
sul, andthe Dey; which was widened by some 
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Moorish women having been. feund in 
consul’s house, introduced there, it is saig J 
Mr. Falcon’s absence, by means of the Freng} 
Consul. In consequence of ‘this circyy, 
stance, Mr. Falcon was. ordered away, sj 
otherwise treated with much indignity. 
Nelson being instructed to procure the rein, 
statement of Mr. Falcon, proceeded to Al. 
giers, and requested to be allowed to exp),i, 
the business, but the Dey refused. Lord Ne, 
son then threatened to use force, but the De 
declaring his intention of repelling force }, 
force, and Lord Nelson having no instry,, 
tions to boxy to extremities, the matte, 
has ended here for the present. It is gy 
posed that orders will go out to bombard 4). 
giers. In the mean time all ships are cay, 
tioned not to approach the coast of Algiers 
or to suffer themselves to be boarded by 4). 
gerine truizers. 


EAST INDTES. 

The accounts received of the progress of 
the war in Ceylon continue to be of a disas. 
trous nature. The Candians are said to have 
been so successful in their attacks as to ep. 
danger, in some degree, the safety of ow 
principal possessions in that island. The rm. 
vages of war had been greatly aggravated by 
those of disease ; great numbers of officers 
and soldiers having been carried off by thefe. 
ver of the country. Reinforcements are said 
to be proceeding both from Madras and from 
this country for the protection of the island, 


AMERICA, 

* Louisiana has been formally taken posses. 
sion of by the government of the United 
States. "We are happy to learn that they 
have prohibited the importation of slaves into 
that province. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 
A coMMITTEE of the House.of Commons 
has been appointed to investigate the state of 
the paper currency of Ireland, and the causes 
of the unfavourable exchange between that 
country and England, . i 

A motion brought forward on the 7th inst. 
by Sir John Wrottesley, for the house resolv- 
ing itself into a committee to inquire into the 
conduct of the government of Ireland relative 
to the insurrection of the 23d of July, was ne- 
gatived by a majority of 96, the noes being 
178, and the ayes 82. 

On the 14th inst. a motion was made by 
Mr. Creevey for the production of a variety 
of papers, with a view to the institution of an 
inquiry into the circumstances of the existing 
war in Ceylon, which he contended had been 
impolitic. in its: commencement, and highly 
disastrous in its consequences. A part only. 
of the papers moved for, viz. “ Copies of des- 
patches received from the governor of Cey- 


lon respecting the causes of the war,” was 
granted ; the rest were withheld on the ground 
that, if granted, they might ecnvey dangerous 
information to the enemy. 

The same day Mr. Brancis moved for the 
following papers, in order to ascertain the 
causes of the present Mahrattah war, viz. 
* Copies of all despatches from the Governor 
General relating to the rise and progress of 
the war ; copies of all correspondence with 
the Mahrattah chiefs or states ; and copies o 
all orders from the court of directors relative 
to the war”’” He grounded his motion on the 
express letter of an act of parliament, pro 
hibiting all wars of ambition, or which were 
not strictly defensive. Lord Castlereagh 
having assured the house that the neces: 
sary information on this: subject had not yet 
reached this country; and having prom 
ed that. as soon as it was received it shouie 
be laid before parliament, Mr. Francis agree’ 
to withdraw his motion. : 
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On the 15th-inst. Mr. Pitt moved for - 
aper'ss intended to furnish materials for 
- uiry into the conduct of the naval de- 
jie, The general ground on which he 
iced his. proposition was that the means of 
yal defence, employed by the admiralty, 
sre inadequate to the demands of the present 
lous crisis. In this view of the subject he 
7 supported by Admiral Berkeley, Mr. Wil- 
rforce, and Mr. Sturges Bourne. Mr. Fox, 
nd Mr: Ponsonby voted on the same side, but 
ofessedly on a different ground, viz. that the 
nduct of the admiralty was in no respct 
snsurable, and that it was due to the charac- 
prof Earl St. Vincent to grant the papers 
hich were called for. ‘The mution was op- 
nsed, however, by Mr. Tierney, Sir Charles 
ole, Sir Edward Pellew, Capt. Markham, 
r. Sheridan, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
nequer, who argued that there existed no rea- 
ons for acceding to a measure which implied 
suspicion of neglect on the part of the first 
ed of the admiralty, the character of that 
oble lord placing him above suspicion ; and 
ndeavoured to shew that every exertion had 
‘een made for the naval defence of the coun- 
y which the exigency required, or our means 
ould support. On a division the numbers 
ere for Mr. Pitt’s motion one hundred and 
hirty, against it two hundred and one, major- 
y seventy-one. 
The subject which has principally occupied 
he attention of parliament during the present 
onth,has been the regulation of the volunteer 
system. A bill was brought into parliament 
orthat purpose on the 8th of February by 
Mr. Secretary Yorke, and it has since under- 
rone numerous and long discussions, which 
embraced not only the principle and the detail 
ofthe proposed regulations, but the compara- 
tive advantages and disadvantages of combin- 
ing with our regular army either a volunteer 
force, such as is now on foot, or an armed pea- 
santry, calculated for a more desultory and 
less regular species of warfare. Upon this last 
question, the arguments of all parties seemed 
to us to shew, that in addition to our present 
Volunteer force, (to which it would be expedi- 
citto give as high a degree of discipline as 
May compatible with general convenience, ) 
‘ very large proportion of our population, per- 
haps the whole of the first and second classes 
Under the defence bill, (viz. unmarried .men 
irom seventeen to fifty,) not already enrolled in 
ay volunteer corps,should be so far trained to 
the use of arms, as to be able to act against an 
invading army as irregular troops, lining hed- 
ges and ditches, cutting off foraging parties, 
hanging on the rear and flanks of the enemy, 
and keeping them in a state of perpetual alarm. 
Some such -measure, we trust; will in no long 
ime be adopted. ‘The. particular provisions 
of the present bill we mean to give in our next 
number, 

By the abstract of the subdivision rolls re- 
turned under the defence act to the Secretary 
of State’s Office, and laid before the House of 
Commons, it appears that 
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The number of effective menin the 
first class in Great Britain, is - 444,086 
Ditto, secondclass - “ . 110,966 
third ditto - . - - 174,109 
fourth ditto - ° . 643,602 
Voluntary services - = = 406,780 

Army, marines, volunteer corps, 
sea fencibles - . - : - 189,471 

Clergy, licensed teachers, medical 
men, and constables - - - 94,885 
Wie we vk ae |. Seaea' 90938 

Enrolled in parishes out of their res- 

pective counties. - + - 2,822 


According to an account presented to the 
House of Commons, the produce of the per- 
manent taxes for the year @nding the 5th of 
January last, was £.30,710,747. 14s. 0 3-4d. 
besides the war tax of 1803, amounting. to 
£,-1,874,672. 2s. 11 3-4d, making altogether 
the sum of £.52,585,419. 175.0 1-2... - 

A billis to be brought into the House im- 
mediately after the recess, in order to adjust 
the claims of the loyalty loan holders to repay- 
ment; the act of parliament on this subject 
being wholly at variance with the original re- 
solution on which the loan was founded. 


We are truly happy to have it in our power 
to congratulate our readers on the progressive 
rostoration of his Majesty to nearly a perfect 
state of health, which has taken place during 
the present month. On the 22d inst. he was 
considered to be so much recovered, that no- 
tice was given that no more bulletins should 
be issued. As soon as there was a fair pros- 
pect of his Majesty’s recovery, the following 
form of worship was ordered to be used in ali 
the churches and chapels inthe kingdom. 

«OQ Almighty God, we render unto Thee 
our unfeigned thanks and praise, that Thou 
hast vouchsafed to be merciful and gracious to 
this kingdom, in granting to Thy servant, our 
sovereign, the hope and prospect of a speedy 
recovery from his dangerous sickness, Con- 
firm and establish, we beseech Thee, O Lord, 
the work which thou hast begun. Make the 
lightof Thy countenance to shine upon him, 
and renew in him his perfect strength. Grant 
that he may long continue a nursing father to- 
Thy Church, and Thy Minister for gdéod to alb 
his subjects ; and that, in the present crisis, 
he may be Thy blessed instrument of restor- 
ing peace to the distracted world. And when 
thou hast lengthened his days on earth, in the 
enjoyment both of domestic happiness and of 
public peace and prosperity, crown him, O 
Lord, with everlasting glory in the life to 
come, through Jesus Christ.our Lord and Sa- 
viour, Amen.” 


Of the state of political parties at the’presént 
moment, it is not easy to give a very accurate 
account, Inone or two instances, particu- 
larly on the motion for a naval inquiry, Mr. 
Pitt and his friends have evinced strong disap- 


probation of the conduct of Ministry ; andthe 


general tenour of his remarks on the volunteer 
bili shew, that he conceives them deficient is 
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that energy which the present crisis calls for. 
There appears, however, as yet no further 
symptom of an alliance between Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Windham than arises from their occasion- 
ally dividing on the same side. Strong symp- 
toms, indeed, of a friendly union between Mr. 
‘Windham and Mr, Fox have been observed ; 
and it has even been supposed, we know not 
on what foundation, that a coalition would be 
formed of their respective parties with a view 
of opposing ministers. Mr. Sreridan, ow the 
other hand, takes occasionally an active part 
in defending ministry, while he continues to 
profess a friendship for Mr. Fox, and, in com- 
mon with Mr. Fox, a dislike to Mr, Pitt. On 
the motion for a naval inguiry, the minority, 
which was very formidable, was composed 
chiefly of the friends of Messrs. Pitt and Wind- 
ham, and a part of those of Mr. Fox, with the 


addition of many members who attach them- 
selves to no party. 


~The squadron which blockades Boulogne 
has been frequently engaged with detachments 
of the enemy’s’ gun-boats, making their way 
to that harbour. . Only three or four, however, 
have fallen into. our hands, such being the 
shallowness of the water near the French 
coast, and the strength of the batteries on 
shore, as to render it nearly impossible to 
make any impression on the enemy’s vessels, 
which are likewise escorted along the coast 
by flying artillery. 

A pian is said to be in agitation, if not al- 
zeady attempted, for blocking up the mouth 
of Boulogne harbour and other ports of the 
enemy, by means of large ships loaded with 
stone well put tegether with iron clamps,which 
are to be sunk inthe entrance of the harbours. 
‘Phis expedient, however, even if it succeed, 
is likely to present only a temporary obstacle 
to the designs of the enemy. 

Admiral Cornwallis still continues to watch 
the motions ofthe French fleet in Brest, which 
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is now said to consist of eighteen sai] of the 
line and fourteen frigates, besides un-boats 
and transports. 

A report has been prevalent, that the Toy. 
lon fleet has escaped the vigilance of Lord 
Nelson, but its truth seems still doubtful, 

An embargo was laid on all vessels boung 
to any other ports than Spain, Portugal, the 
Mediterranean, Africa, America, and the East 
and West Indies; but was taken off in three 


or four days after. The object of this mea. 
sure is not known. 


In our miscellaneous department for this 
month we have already shortly adverted 1, 
the story of Mrs. Leigh, and to the trial which 
took place, at her instance, of the Reverend 
Lockhart Gordon and Mr. Lauden Gorden, 
charged with forcibly carrying her away from 
her own house for the worst purposes. We 
do not mean to enter into the particulars of 
this trial, which ended in the acquittal of the 
prisoners, and in the course of which the lady 
appeared to be little less criminal than they, — 
Our object in noticing it is to introduce the 
following paragraph, copied from a newspa. 
per, which contains a very just and useful re. 
es a on the character and conduct of that 

y. 

“Mrs, Leigh’s story,” says the journalist, 
‘*‘ affords avery delicate satire upon modern 
sceptics. This philosephical lady, so much 
devoted to study and meditation, was much 
too wise, it seems, to believe in the christian 
religion. Her enlightened mind and vigorous 
understanding rejected such doctrines, as re- 
pugnant to her pure reason. Mark, however, 
the inconsistency of this female age. She 
disbelieved christianity, but she had a perfect 
faith that a bit of camphire attached to a steel 
necklace was an all-powerful charm to defend 
her virtue | Truly has it been said, that inf- 
dels are the most credulous beings on earth, 
and believe every thing but the Bible.” 


OBITUARY. 


©w Saturday the 10th instant died, in conse- 
«juence of a wound received in a duel, Thomas 
yord Camelford, brother to Lady Grenville. 
The circumstances of his death are so pecu- 
fiar and affecting that we shall deem no apolo- 
gy necessary for laying a fullaccount of them, 
accompanied by some observations of our own, 
before our readers. ; 

Lord Camelford is reported to have.been 
engaged in several duels; and on one occa- 
sion, at least, he deprived a fellow-creature of 
iis life. It ought not, therelore, to be a mat- 
ter of surprise that he should at length fall a 
victim to that spirit of duelling which he had 
himself so much encouraged. It often pleases 
providence to’ cause men thus * to eat the fruit 
of their own ways,” and to become the means 
of warning others against the practices to 
‘which they had themselves yielded. 

The circtmstances of this duel, as detailed 
an the newspapers, were as follows : 


Qn the 6th instant, Lord Camelford went 
into the cotfee-room of the.Prince of Wales’s 
Hotel, and inquired if Mr. Best had*been 
there, and: finding that he was expected to 
dinner, waited for him, At half past six this 
gentleman entering with two friends, Lord 
Camelford walked up to him, and said—*Mr. 
Best, I understand you have been traducing 
my character, and insulting my girl Fanny in 4 
most ungentlemanlike manner. Such con- 
duct, Sir, is infamous, and you must be 4 
scoundrel.” Mr. Best’ replied— 
“ My Lord, I do not understand what you 
mean by the first remark, but the last no one 
can misunderstand.” “High words followed. 
An apology was demanded by Lord Camel- 
ford, but refused by Mr. Best, who denied te 
have said any thing to, his Lordship’s pre)" 
dice. in consequence of what had passed a 
meeting took place between those gentlemen, 
attended by their seconds, on the follows 
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morning, Near Holland-house. On the ground, 


Mr. Best entreated his Lordship to retract the 
offensive expression be had made use of at the 
prince of Wales’s hotel, “His Lordship said 
_« Mr, Best, I do not come here'to be trifled 
with, take your ground, and prepare yourself.” 
They then took their distance. Lord Camel- 
ford’s pistol was fired first, but without effect, 
and Mr. Best’s immediately after. “ When 
tord Camelford fell, Mr. Best ran up and 
said—* Camelford, 1 hope you are not seri- 
ously hurt.” His Lordship replied—** I sus- 
ct Lam, but 1 forgive you.” Mr. Best re, 
joined— I again declare 1 am innocent of 
the charge you made against me.” Lord Ca- 
melford replied—* 1 believe you are not to 
blame, but you had better provide for your 
safety.” Mr. Best and the seconds then left 
his lordship, and instantly roce off in a post- 
chaise and four which waited for them. The 
man belonging to the Hammersmith turnpike, 
who had witnessed the whole affair, then 
came up, and said—** Shall 1 get assistance 
and pursue them.” Lord Camelford said— 
“No, help me up.” His lordship was then 
conveyed to Mr. Ottey’s house, about a hun- 
dred yards from the spot where he fell. _He 
was then put to bed, where he remained for 
ashort time insensible, and much convulsed 
with pain. Surgical aid having been procured, 
itappeared that the ball had passed into the 
right breast, between the fourth and fifth ribs, 
and made its way through the right lobe of 
the lungs, having divided the spinal marrow. 
All the parts, therefore, below the spinal mar- 
row were motionless. The wound when éx- 
amined was pronounced to be mortal. Lord 
Camelford continued in agonies of pain during 
the first day. Towards the evening it pleased 
God to moderate his torture; by the help of 
laudanum he got some sleep during the night, 
and awoke much relieved. His hopes revived 
during the second day, and he conversed with 
some cheerfulness, The surgeons, however, 
hever gave his friends the slightest hopes. He 
lingered free from acute pain till about half 
past eight in the evening of the tenth, when 
he expired. The coroner’s inquest has since 
saton the body and brought in a verdict of 
wilful murder against a person or persons un- 
known, Mr. Best* has disappeared. 
The Reverend W.Cockburne, Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge,’ who appears to 
have been an intimate friend of Lord Camel- 
ford’s, and to have attended him in his last 
ness, has published an account of his death, 
rom which some of the latter part of the pre- 
ceding detail has been taken. Mr. Cockburne 
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_ *Mr. Best is a native of Barbadoes, and it 
'ssaid possesses a handsome fortune in that 


island, es acquaintance with Lord Camel- 


ford took place about three years ago through 
Mrs, S———, a lady who is said to live in a 
‘ery dashing style, and to have been the 
‘casion of this’ fatal quarrel: she is also 


said to have cohabited with both the gen- 


Uemen, 
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states that before Lord Camelford left his 
lodgings on, the evening of the 6th instant, he 
inserted the following paper.in his will, which, 
says Mr. Cockburne, strongly marks the no- 
bleness of his disposition. ‘In the present 
contest I am fully and entirely the aggressor, 
as wellin the spirit as in the letter of the 
word ; should I, therefore, lose my life in a 
contest of my own seeking, I most solemnly 
forbid any of my friends or relations from in- 
stituting any vexatious proceedings against. 
my antagonist; and saould, ndtwithstandin 
the above declatation on my part, the laws of 
the land be putin force against him, I desire 
that this part of my will may be made known 
to the king, in order that bis royal heart may 
be moved to extend his. mercy towards him.’* 
Mr. Cockburne accuses, and with some ap- 
pearance of justice, the officers of the police, 
who had been regularly informed of the intend- 
ed meeting, of a want of vigilance in the dis- 
charge of their duty. “Before the fatal 
meeting,” he adds, “I have been told that 
several overtures were made to Lord Camel- 
ford to produce a reconciliation, bug they were 
rejected with some obduracy. The faet was, 
his Lordship had an idea that his -antagonist 
was the best shot in England, and he was, 
therefore, extremely fearful lest bis reputation 
should suffer if he made any concession, how- 
ever slight, to such a person, This was the 
probable cause of the violent language which 
he is reported to have used, and the principal 
cause of the lamented meeting.” | ' 
We have ourselves marked with italics the 
words “lest his reputation should suffer ;” 
and we cannot help expressing our sincere 
regret that a minister of the gospel should 
have suffered such a motive to pass without 
any comment, The love of reputation, or, in 
other words, the dread of shame,.is, as we 
believe, the common source of duels.; but it is 
2 principle decidedly unchristian. The mo- 
tive, therefore, which is commonly thought to 
apologize for the crime of duelling, is equally 
contrary to the gospel with the crime itself. 
** The fear of man,” said one of the wisest of 
our race, *‘bringetha snare,” and true cour- 
age consists in a superiority to this fear, not 
in a readiness to kill or be killed in deference 
to the mistaken opinions of our feloOw-crea- 
tures. It evidently appears from the account 
of this clergyman, that Lord Camelford was 
afraid of encountering that reproach, which, 
as he thought, would have, attended him if he 
had made the apology which he, in his con- 
science, knew to be due to the gentleman 
whom he had insulted. Is this true valour? 
Is it true uprightness, true generosity, or true 
honour? Is it true nobleness of disposition 2 
These would surely have beeh more clearly 
shewn by a frank and manly acknowledgment 


_ of his error, than by wilfully persevering in it, 


from a slavish dread of shame. We do not 
wish to seek occasion of censuring the deceas- 
ed, But for the sake of the living, we deem 
it important to seize such opportunities as the 
present of noticing the plain injustice of ever. 
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those principles which are assumed to form 
some apology for the duellist; as well as the 
cowardice and pusillanimity of submitting to 
that tyranny of the world, which requires a 
man to risk both his own life and that of his 
unoffending neighbour, rather than revoke a 
hasty word which he may have uttered. 

What a contrast in this respect is the con- 
duct of the men of the world to that of the 
jirst followers of Jesus Christ? The apostles 
rejoiced that they were counted worthy to 
suffer shame for the name of Christ. They 
passed undaunted through evil report and 
sood report. They reckoned the love of the 
praise of men to be a proof of indifference to 
the praise of God, and to be one of the chief 
characteristics of an unbeliever. ‘* How can 
ye believe,” said our Saviour, “who receive 
honour one of another, and seek not the hon- 
our that cometh from God only.” 

On the subject of Lord Camelford’s reli- 
gious views, Mr. Cockburne remarks, ** The 
world will, perhaps, with difficulty believe, 
what, however, I assert from ‘my own knowl- 
edge, that christianity was the constant sub- 
ject of his reflections, his reading, and his 
conversation. In early life he had giloried 
much in puzzling the chaplains of those ships 
in which he served ; and to enable him to gain 
such triumphs, he had read all the sceptical 
books he could procure ; and thus his mind be- 
came unwillingly* tainted with infidelity. As, 
however, his judgment grew more matured, 
he discovered of himself the fallacy of his own 
reasonings; and convinced of the importance 
of religion, he often applied to me and to 
others for the best books he could consult upon 
the evidences of christianity, Many were the 
conversations I had with him on this sub, -.t, 
and about a week before his death he had 
dined with me, and staid, as was his custom, 
till near twelve o’clock, conversing on his fa- 
vourite topic. He left me, at length, with this 
important remark, “No sensible and well- 
informed man can presume to assert that 
christianity is false; I do not yet venture to 
assert positively that it is true, but I confess 
the probabilities are in its favour.” 

We think it our duty to remark in this 
place, that the course of life, in which Lord 
Camelford habitually indulged himself, ap- 
pears to us to have formed astronger obstacle 
to the belief of christianity, than any difficul- 
fies in either the Old or New Testament. 
Men de not commonly believe in the book 
which condemns their own practice ; and the 
best mode, perhaps, of answering some able 
and ingenious sceptics, is to attack plainly 
their vicious habits, their licentiousness, their 
profaneness, their pride, and their violence of 
spirit. The scriptures describe a true faith as 
connected with purity of conduct, and accom. 
panied with deep repentance, The fullest ad- 
mission of the credibility of the gospel is one 
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thing ; submission to its doctrines and precept, 
is another. 

Lord Camelford, Mr. Cockburne rem 
** was a man whose real character was ¢ 
world but little known: 4's imperfections and 
his follies were often brought before the pub 
lic, but the counterbalancing virtues were bu: 
seldom heard of. Though too violent to those 
whom he imagined to have wronged him, ye 
to his acquaintance he was mild and affa}), 
and courteous; a stern adversary, but the 
kindest and most generous of friends.”+ yy, 
Cockburne adds, that his benevolence y,, 
very active, and that he was often the relieye, 
of sorrow and the soother of wo. 

Mr. Cockburne closes his account of hj; 
dying friend in the following manner :—« ar 
ter the fatal accident that happened, the firy 
moment I found him free from ry of body, 
I brought this conversation (alluded to 4, 
above) to his recollection. He readily agreed 
with his former opinion; he expressed his 
hope in the goodness of God ; he said, he re. 
ceived much comfort in reflecting, that how. 
ever he might have acted, he had never really 
felt ill will towards any man. In the worst 
moments of his pain, he cried out that he sin. 
cerely hoped the agonies he then endured 
might expiate the sins he had committed. 
When more at ease, he desired that I would 
pray by him, and that he might join by saying 
amen. This mode of prayer I several times 
repeated, during the few days it pleased God 
to spare him, whenever the laudanum or the 
pain had nut so far confused him as to render 
his assent equivocal. I have dwelt, perhaps, 
to some readers, tediously on this subject, be- 
cause I have heard it asserted by some who 
would fain shelter their own follies under the 
authority of others, that Lord Camelford, af- 
ter the most serious reflection, disbelieved 
religion, and doubted a life hereafter. 1 wish 
with all my soul, that the unthinking votaries 
of dissipation and infidelity could all have been 
present at the death-bed of this poor man; 
could have heard his expressions of contrition 
for past misconduct, and of reliance on the 
mercy of his Creator ; could have heard his 
dying exhortation to one of his intimate friends, 
to live in future a life of peace and virtue: ! 
think it would have made impressions on 
their minds, as it did on mine, not easily to be 
effaced.” ; 

Many remarks have suggested themselves 
to our minds on reading this account: but the 
necessary limits of our work oblige us to co” 
tinue our attention to one or two points. How 
infinitely superior in value is that knowledg¢ 
of the gospel which thousands even of ye 
lowest in this land possess, to the envied pr'- 
vileges of birth and fortune, and to the high 
est mental attainments. Its superiority, . 
is sufficiently evident in the preservation 0! ''* 
possessors from those wretched occasiors ° 


arks, 
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* Surely there is something laboured in this 
kind of apology for iffidelity. 


+ Contrast this account with Matt, y. 4¢— 
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gontention to, which the modern man of hon- 
our ig 80. often exposed, is most strikingly 
iHlustrated at the hour of death. Lord Camel- 
ford is said to. have been * passionately fond 
of science,” and to have *‘of late years ac- 
quired a prodigious fund of information upon 
aimost every subject connected with litera- 
ture”? He seems not, however, to have 
learned that fundamental principle of the gos- 

|,a principle in which thousands of our re- 
figious poor could have instructed him, that it 
is not in the power of “ any agonies which we 
can endure” to “expiaté the sins we have 
committed.” The doctrine of an atonement, 
ofa Saviour, of an intercessor with God, a 
doctrine surely most suitable to his Lordship’s 
case, was, as far as appears from this narra- 
tive, foreign from his mind. He would, there- 
fore, but too naturally incline to derive his 
comfort. from the contemplation of his many 
“ counterbalancing virtues” (as Mr. Cockburne 
calls them,) as his Lordship might fancy that 
he could set against his vices; and unless he 
were specially guarded against the error, he 
would endeavour to find a compensation in his 
acts of liberality, and in his exercises of nat- 


ural sensibility, for the general ris dace of 


his life; he would be apt to console 


fiend-like principle of revenge 


Christ all such 


nity of guarding his readers against them. 
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imself 
by thinking that it was the mere love of repu- 
tation, (a motive which he would scarcely 
suspect to be wholly unchristian,) not the 
and malice, 
which had led him to the fatal spot ; he would 
be disposed to say in his justification, that 
“he had never really felt i/2 will towards any 
man,” though it was too plain that he had not 
entertained a sufficient degree of good will to 
restrain him from the perpetration of murder. 
How diametrically opposed to the gospel of 
ich grounds of consolation are 
might easily be shewn, and it would have been 
well if Mr. Cockburne had taken the opportu- 
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faith, a faith which men can scarcely perceive 
to exist, may lay hold on the mercies. of a 
Redeemer. The serious christian who makes 
the Bible his rule of judgment, will have little 
satisfaction, it is true, in contemplating the 
death of Lord Camelford ; but after all, it is 
less fearful, in our view, than that of some 
proud and stoical, though perhaps very de- 
cent, philosopliers ; and his Lordship’s painful 
pillow is, perhaps, te be preferred to the more 
easy one of many a worldly, superficial, and 
unholy, but self-admiring, professor of the 


gospel. : 
; a RRR 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Mrs. Newrow, sister to the famous Chat- 
terton, died on the 23d of February last. She 
had been known to me many years asa reli- 
gious, humble, industrious woman; but having 
frequently visited her during her last illness, I 
was much struck with her piety and resigna- 
tion, and even with her fortitude in suffering. 
A very short time before her death, and when 
she was almost reduced to a skeleton, by a 
consumptive complaint attended with peculiar 
circumstances of a vation, I saw her sur- 
rounded with a little school of at least twenty 
children, whom she was teaching to read with 
great patience and perseverance, though her 
voice was scarcely articulate from weakness. 
She was soon after confined to her bed, and 
then it was that the benefits of christianity 
were most visibly displayed ; for though op- 
pressed with pain and weakness, and having 
only the bare necessaries of life, she mani- 
fested a thankfulness, a serenity of mind, and 
even a joy which it would be difficult to de- 
scribe. On one occasion she thus addressed 
me—* Oh, Madam, goodness and mercy have 
followed me all the days of my life ;” and on 
my asking her if she felt her mind peaceful, 


But though the religious views of Lord 
Camelford seem to have been greatly clouded, 
and his repentance partial and unsatisfactory ; 
and though no proof is afforded in the narra- 
tive of Mr. Cockburne that his Lordship, in 
his dying hour, had his faith fixed onthe all- 
sufficient merits of a Saviour, we would by no 
means be understood to affirm that he cer- 


she replied, * Yes, indeed, I only want patience 

to wait my Saviour’s time: I have done with 

the world.” She then enumerated some of the 

many temporal mercies she had received. 

She likewise noticed the very seasonable sup- 

ply she had just obtained from the sale of the 

new edition of Chatterton’s works, And then 

with all the fervour of christian gratitude, she 
tainly left the world in total ignorance of this adverted to her spiritual blessings, and to the 

leading doctrine of christianity, orthathe may ear prospect she now had of eternal rest. 
not have found mercy from him, who is able “1 go tomy Father,” said she, “Ican, there- 
and willing ‘to save even to the uttermost, fore, fear no evil.” _ | 

all that come unto God by HIM.” God only Icannot help leading the minds of your 

knows the hearts of his creatures; andthe in. readers to contrast the character and death- 
ward feelings of the soul may possibly, at bed of Mrs. Newton with those of her bro- 
times, contradict the erroneous expressions ther. He possessed brilliant talents, which 
of the lips. The gospel, indeed, instructs us he miserably misapplied. His pride, which 
strongly to affirm, and to be excéedingly stands recorded by himself, was such as to 
afraid of palliating, the evil of sin and the dan- lead him to commit suicide, He boasted of 
ger of error. It inspires atender solicitude his unbelief; and when he found himself dy- 
not unmixed with awful apprehensions for the ing, he declared that he desired not the com- 
dying offender against ke} 

his country ; but it alsoteaches'us that repen- Can any one read this-account without feeling, 
tance, though at the eleventh hour, if real is that slender as were the mental acquisitions of 
Rot unavailing; and that evena weak anddim Mrs. Newton, 
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aws of God and of forts of christianity, for he was no ciristian, — 
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(She knew, and khew no move, her Bible 
true 

A truth the brilliant Frenchman never 
knew.”) 


¥et,. in possessing the faith of a christian she 
possessed the true secret of happiness ; and 
that, whatever anxious desires the love of 
fame may inspire in the breasts of the waged 
ly, the only wise and solid object of a chri 

tian’s pursuit is to live that he may ‘ die the 
death of the righteous.” MARY. 
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DEATHS. 


AtCookham, Berks, the Rev. Richard Wells. 
At Wirkworth, Derbyshire, aged eighty-one, 
T, Wall, sexton of the parish ; which situation 
he had held forty-nine years, and had buried 
seven thousand and thirty-six persons. Late- 
ly, at Port Elliot, St. Germain’s, Cornwall, 
aged seventy-three, the Right Honourable 
Lord Elliot, Receiver-general of the Duchy o 
Cornwall. Feb, 24. (Being only seven days 
after her husband) at Port Elliot, ofan inflam- 
mation in her chest, Lady Dowager Elliot, 
aged sixty-nine. Feb.16. At Brill, after afew 
days illness, the Reverend J. L. Littlehales, 
LL. D. Rector of Grendon-Underwood, and 
perpetual Curate of Brill and Boarstall, in 
Buckinghamshire. Feb. 18. The Reverend 
Washbourne Cooke, Rector of Hatford, Berks, 
and of Hardwick, Bucks. Lately, at West 
Hallam, in Derbyshire, the Reverend Thomas 
Clarke, Rector of that place, and Vicar of 
Normanton, in Nottinghamshire. Feb. 18. Of 
the scarlet fever, Elizabeth, the fourth child 
of Dr. Lambe, of King’s-road, Bedford-row ; 
and on the 2ist, Mrs. Lambe was carried off 
in the thirty-first year of her age, by the same 
disease, The Reverend Canning Helden, 
All Saints, and Weeting 
St. Mary’s, Norfolk. Feb. 21. At Kirchberg, at 
the same hour, after a very short illness, Frede- 
rick Edward, the reigning Prince of Hohenloe 
andthe Princess his consort. The Prince ha 
reached his sixty-seventh and the Princess her 
sixty-ninth year. Lately, at Bath, the Reverend 
John Howlett, Vicar of Great Dunmow, Es- 
sex. Feb.24. At Potton, Bedfordshire, the 
Reverend Mr. Woodhouse, Rector of Moor 
Monckton, in Yorkshire, and perpetual Cu- 
rate of Dunton, Bedfordshire. Feb. 28. At 
Uttoxeter, Staffordshire, the Reverend Tho- 
mas Keelinge; of that place. March 8. The 
Reverend Alexander Litchfield, Rector of 
Noke, Oxfordshire, and of Wadhurst, Sussex. 
March 9, In Harley-street, in his eighty-fourth 
year, the Bishop of Kildare, who was also 
Dean of Christ church, in Ireland, 

Lately, aged forty, Mrs. Mary Turner, wife 
of Dr. Turner, Dean of Norwich. March 16. 
In his seventy-fifth year, the Reverend Samu- 
el Lysons, A. M, forty,eight years Rector of 
Rodmarton and Cherrington, in the county of 
Gloucester. March 19, In St. James’s-square, 
his Grace John Duke of Roxburgh, Marquis 
of Beaumont, and Earl Ker, of Wakefield, 
ke. &c, His grace was principal Groom of the 
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[Mateh, 


Stole to his Majesty, Head Lord of the Bea 

Chamber, and K. T. Dying unmarried the 
title of Duke of Roxburgh is’ extinct. Lord 
Bellenden is heir to some of his Grace’s es 

tates. . Same day, in Great George-street. 
Westminster, Richard Pepper Arden, Lord 
Alvanley, Lord Chief Justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas. March 20. Df. Relph, senior 
Physician to Guy’s Hospital. March 22. Gene_ 
ral Sir William Fawcett. He was one of the 
oldest Generals in the British Service, and rose 
from a very low situation in the army, through 
bis own merit alone. By his death, there be. 
come vacant the lucrative office of Governor of 
Chelsea College, the colonelcy of the third 
regiment of Dragoon Guards, and ared ribbon. 
At Sparkhill, near Birmingham, Mrs. Corries 

wife of the Reverend John Corries. At Strat. 
ton, Norfolk, Mrs. Everett, on of the people 
called Quakers, at the advanced age of one 
hundred. She has left living, her lineal de. 
scendants, seventy-seven children, grand chil- 
dren, and great grand children, Jan. 19. At 
North Berwick, George Dalrymple, Esq. 
Lieutenant-colonel of the nineteenth regiment 
of foot, and Colone] in the army. Jan. 28. At 
Pisa, the Right Honourable Lady Mary Eyre, 
relict of the late Thomas Eyre, Esq. of Has- 
sop, in Derbyshire, and sister to the late 
Henry Earl Fauconberg, Lately, Mad. Fi. 
phinstone, widow of the late Sir Samuel! El- 
phinstone, of the Russian navy. Feb. 23. At 
Kilmurry, near Thomas-town, aged ninety- 
eight, the Countess Dowager of Carrick, sister 
to the Earl of Shannon, and mother of the 
present Earl of Carrick. Feb. 28. In Marga- 
ret street, Cavendish-square, in child-bed, 
Melissa, the wife of Captain James Macken. 
zie, daughter of the late P. Powney, Esq. M. 
P. for Windsor. Feb, 29. In James-street, 
Buckingham gate, George Thompson, } Esq. 
formerly a commander in the East-India ser- 
vice, aged seventy-four. March 1. At the 
Lawn, South Lambeth, Mrs. Buckley, aged 
twenty-six. 

March 2. In New Bridge-street, Blackfri- 
ars, John Horrocks, Esq. M. P. for Preston, 
Lancashire. March 3. At Stamwell Cottage. 
M iddlesex, John-Frederick Dubois,Esq. Late- 
ly, at Dover, Lieutenant-colonel Shee, of the 
first battalion of Cinque-Port Volunteers, Feb. 
14. Edward Darby, Esq. of Bloxham, near 
Banbury, aged sixty-five ; he had come that 
day from Oxford ; a few minutes after alight- 
ing from the coach, he was seized with a fit of 
apoplexy, in Ludgate-street, and immiediately 
expired. Feb. 15. Ge Sutton, Esq.of Kel- 
ham, Nottinghamshire, M. P. for Bramber. 
Feb. 15, At Grantham, Mrs. L. C. Cust, only 
remaining sister of the late Sir John Cust, 
Bart. and atint to the Right Honourable Lord 
Brownlow. Same day, at West Woodhay 
House, Berks, Lady Sloper, relict of Sir Rob- 
ert Sloper, K. B. Feb. 16, At Dover, Mr. 
Smith, father of Sir Sidney and Mr. Spencer 
Smith, the English Minister at Stutgard. 
Same day, at Clifton, the Lady of Henry Wad- 
dington, Esq. New Bridge-street. Feb, 17. 
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1804. | 


At his house in Gay-street, Bath, (which he 
had recently purchased for his future resi- 
dence,) Mr. Parkinson, Dentist, of Racquet- 
court, Fleet-street. He went to bed the pre- 
ceding evening in perfect health. Feb. 18. At 
Exmouth, Dr. James Chichester M’Laurin, 
physician to the forces, and late physician to 
the embassy at Paris. Feb.15. At Edinburgh, 
Dr. Thomas Gillespie, physician. Lately, at 
Edinburgh, in his seventieth year, Mr. John 
Girvin, author of several useful tracts on na- 
tional mdustry and improvements. Feb. 17. 
At Brentleigh Hall, in Suffolk, aged ninety- 
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nardiston, Esq. formerly of Wiverstone in Suf- 
foik. Lately, at Bath, Nicholas Owen Smythe 
Owen, Esq. of Condover Park, Shropshire. 
Feb. 19. At Sidmeuth; the Honourable Na- 
thaniel Marchant, of the Island of Antigua, 
one of his Majesty’s council there, and an as- 
sistant justice of the Court of Common Pleas. 
Feb. 21. At Claydon, in Suffolk, Anketell 
Sirigleton, Esq. Lieutenant-governor of Land- 
guard-fort, Feb, 22. John Calvert, Esq. 
Member for Huntingdon, at his seat, Albury 
Hall, Herts. Same day, in Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars, James Phillips Collier, Esq. aged 


five, Mary, the widow of Edward Goate, Esq. thirty-five years. Feb, 24. In Grosvernor- 
of that place, and daughter of Thomas Bar- place, the Countess of Upper Ossory. | 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Cry of injured Texts; BoetHEs; and A CuugcHMAn’s first paper, will obtain a place. 
A CuurcHMan’s second paper we do not think it right to admit. | 

The coe cance of B. V.; Amicus; C.L.; G.M.; and G. F.; will appear as soon as 

ible. | 

rH: C.; Epwarp Asraticus; C. F.; and the letter of the Reverend T. Clarke, will 
be inserted, if possible, in our next number. 3 is 

Q. may be assured that we have not forgotten our promise respecting Mr. Daubeny’s late 
work. (We hope in our next number to gratify his wishes, , 

Cieaicus Lonp1inensis ought to have transmitted a copy of his work, as he is anxious we 
should review it. We have not yet seen it. sage ae 

Wemusttefer A Curate OF rue Nortu to our first volume, p. 92, for a resolution of his 
difficulties. We shrink from the discussion which his letter opens. = ~y 

When we stated in our Answers to Correspondents last month, that it was our rule “ to insent 
no anonymous reviews,” we did not mean to say, as a correspondent supposes, nor do our 
words imply it, that we reviewed no anonymous works. ee 

J.R. must see that the expression “baptized in the name ofthe Lord Jesus,” furnishes no argu- 
ment that the Apostles did not use the form of words prescribed by our Lord (Matt. xxviii. 
29.), that expression being evidently intended not to describe the form of words which had 
been used; but to assert the fact, that certain persons, having receivéd the doctrines of 
Christ, hdd been admitted into the Christian Church by baptism. | a 

We cannot possibly admit the anonymous and unauthenticated personalities of A FR1END ‘To 
GosPeL Trura anv OrDER. 3 Lay 

J.T, ought to transmit his remarks directly to his Friend. 

G. W.’s paper has not come to hand. : | oe 

We have no hesitation in acknowledging to BE. H., that we are considerably afraid of exciting 
debate on such nice points as he has brought before us. Could we perceive the, connection 
which the proposed discussion has with ‘‘some of the most important questions lately agi- 


tated,” we should 
candid attention to hing he may suggest on that subject. Inthe mean time, we think 
it right to go so farasto say, that, in our opinion, there can be no true faith without Fepent- 
ance, norany true repentance without faith ; although, unquestionably there may, be in the 
case of a true penitent, such a deep self-abasement on account of his sins, as makes him slow 
to believe and apply the promises of the Gospel. 


In reply ie T. C. C. we conceive that the Rubrick allows of some latitude in the case mention. 
ed by him, 


The Remarks of A -stncere Frrenp or tHE Cuurca of ENGLAND, on the inconsistency of 
the British Critic, in our next. ! ‘ ‘. 

H. ought to have named the periodicalawork from which he extracted the letter sent to us. 

The Lady spoken of by H. R. has acted, as we think, with propriety. 

V.H.; S.K; €.J.3; T. and G.; H. G,; and Amen, have come to hand, 


is indisposed to enter upon it. We shall, however, give the most 









